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PREFACE. 



The Author has been pondering over this 
subject of our direct Railway communication 
with our Indian Empire at various intervals, 
since Mr. W. P. Andrew's Book on the 
Euphrates Valley Route apppeared in 1857. 
The only conclusion that can be safely arrived 
at is that the British nation must construct, 
at its own cost, the proposed line of railway 
from Scutari to Kurrachee, connecting it with 
the continental system at Constantinople, by. 
a tunnel under the Bosphorous, or by steamers 
capable of conveying an entire train across 
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the Straits, so as to preserve through trains 
unbroken. 

There is no nation in the world that has 
grander interests and a mightier stake in 
Asiatic and African afiairs than we have, 
combining the welfare of our Indian Empire, 
of our Chinese and Japanese trade, and 
the ultimate conversion of all these heathen 
races to Christianity. It is clearly shown 
in the following pages that by an expen- 
diture of £61,000,000 we can bring Bombay 
within eight daj^ of Londcm, and Cairo 
within four days of it. 

Is the accomplishment of this momentous 
design worth the expenditure of so much 
of our resources? We unhesitatingly stftte 
that no money will have been so well spent 
since the time Yre first entered on the con- 
struction of our Railway system. The money 
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squandered on foreign loans and foreign Rail- 
ways and works generally during the last 
twenty years, in developing or not, as pleased 
the respective rulers, the resources of their 
countries, would construct this Railway at 
least five times over. Wisdom has come to 
us at least through bitter experience, and 
instead of being duped into giving our surplus 
means away to foreigners, who are not over 
scrupulous as to repayment, we are bound 
to study the subject of immediately linking 
our Eastern Empire with London at a 
reasonable outlay. 

The bankrupt ' Turk is incapable now of 
doing more to assist in the development of 
our scheme than granting the necessary con- 
cessions of, permission to construct, and a 
free grant of land bordering on the route 
through Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia. It is therefore all the more incum- 



bent on us, as a nation, to resolve to cany 
out the entire lengtii of . Kne at our own 
cost, fiom Scutari to Kurrachee, about 3,300 
miles, and from Antioch to Ismailia with 
branches to Damascus and Jerusalem, about 
600 miles altogeAer. 

It is a grand project, and worthy of the 
name and character we bear as a Christian 
nation, thoroughly sound at heart, in truth 
and doctrine, in accordance with the Holy 
Scriptures, which are entering into our daily 
life more and more day by day. 

« 

By entering upon this design at once we 
debar Russia from interfering with or occupjdng 
any part of Asia Minor, or Palestine, in the 
event of the probable speedy dismemberment 
of the Turkish Empire.. A treaty with 
Turkey will guarantee to us the sole right 
to construct this Railway System, because 
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eventually there will be many Branches con- 
structed in connection with the Trunk Line 
from Scutari to Kurrachee. 

There is something unspeakably grand in 
the realization of the idea of a Railway over 
three thousand miles long, traversing the 
length of the cradle of the human race, and 
restoring again to cultivation fair and fertile 
regions deserted for more than two thousand 
years. 

This is aU within our reach, as weU as the 
closer union of England and our Indian 
Empire, with Ihe spread of civilisation from 
Constantinople through Asia Minor, Sjii^ 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Beloochistan, and Cabool. 

Now that the Turkish and Russian ques- 
tions have cropped up again prominently 
before the public, we may safely consider 



that we are but receiving another warning 
of the dangers ahead of us, which we are 
bound to provide against by every legitimate 
means within our reach. 

With a railway stretching from Constanti- 
nople to India through friendly territories, 
we vastly increase the strength of our posi- 
tion in India, and can laugh to scorn any 
Muscovite threats of aggression. With the 
Branch Railway from Antioch on the Main 
Line to Ismailia in Egypt, we bring the 
resources of Europe directly to Egypt, and 
keep that country more under control than 
heretofore, besides affording additional guar- 
antees for the neutrality of the Suez Caqal 
at all tunes. 

If a partition of Turkey in Europe must 
eventually take place between Prussia, Austria, 
fuid Greece, excluding Russia, we shall be in 
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a strong position to claim sussersdnity over 
Asiatic Turkey and Egypt, including Paled^ 
tine and Mesopotamia, thus shutting Rttssia 
out from laying claim to the holy placed or 
any part of Asia south of the Caspian Sea 
or the Black Sea, which she is now unques- 
tionably aiming at. 

Our statesmen — ^who are backward in aiding 
the development of our railway communica- 
tion across the Asian Continent^ at least as 
far as India— are not competent to guide 
the affairs of the nation, and are incapable 
of understanding present events in their true 
aspect. 

We trust the time is not far distant when 
trains will start from Calcutta, go through the 
Brahmapootra Valley into Burmah and China, 
and along the Yang-tse-Kiang Valley to 
NankiQ, and thence to Pekin. 
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The resources of India, Burmali and China, 
properly directed, are more than sufficient to 
commence this Calcutta and Pekin Railway 
now, aad open up the interior of China to the 
conunerce of the world within the next ten 
yeaxs, thus putting Pekin in direct railway 
communication with London. No one need 
despair of seeing this accomplished speedily 
under wise administration in India and China. 

A highway from London to Pekin, over 
which trains can travel forty miles an hour 
throughout in safety, wiU be a grand con- 
summation in the march of railway progress 
throughout the world; and we should not 
rest satisfied until we have obtained this, 
our just desire, seeing 'that Providence has 
abundantly blessed us with the means of 
attaining it. 

Since writing the foregoing, intelligence 
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has been received that our Government has 
courageously bought up the Pasha of Egypt's 
shares and privileges in the Suez Canal for 
the sum of £4,000,000 sterling. 

We believe that this action on the part 
of our Government but strengthens our 
plea in fevour of railway communication 
directly with our Indian Empire. Our 
interest and stake in. the East are so great 
and urgent that we cannot depend upon 
only one highway there, and that a com- 
paratively slow one, when we now have it 
in our power to organize the means of con- 
structing a railway through friendly coun- 
tries. In purchasing the fourth part of the 
Suez Canal capital, we have undoubtedly, as 
admitted by all, made a good and profitable 
investment, but we must not depend on 
the Suez Canal alone. I firmly believe that 
the construction of the European Asiatic 
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Railway will be a much better outlay of 
capital in every way than even diat on the 
Suez Canal, as railways at home have super- 
seded canals in dll cases where expedition 
comes in question. 

Our shareholders' interest in the Suez 
Canal will be instrumental in niaintaining 
a rigid administration of its fimds, and pre- 
serving its use to the shipping of all nations, 
at a moderate tariff, for aU time, or as long 
as it endures. We must not forget, however, 
that sea communication is becoming hardly 
Sufficient for our aU-absorbing interest in 
Eastern atfalrs generally, and it is desirable 
that the idea of the necessity now of railway 
communication should be widely disseminated 
among Britons all over the world. 



THE AUTHOR. 



EINTGLAND, PALESTINE, EGYPT, 

AND INDIA 



CONNECTED BY RAILWAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The object sought to be attained by the Author 
of this new revival of a very old project, upon 
which much time and consideration have been 
speint by previous propounders of a more direct 
commimication with India than that by the 
Red Sea route, is to place the subject of land 
, Gommunication with our Eastern Empire in a 
clearer and more conspicuous light than it has 
hitherto occupied. The land communication 
by railway between Calais and Constantinople 
trill in a few more years be completed if the 



Turkish Government are properly alive to their 
interests, instead of wasting their borrowed 
money in armaments, which are lying useless. 
There will then be an unbroken line of railway 
between these remote towns of about 1,934 
miles in length by the following route, which 
has been adopted as the shortest and best : — 
Calais, Lille, Brussels, Liege, Aix la Chapelle, 
Cologne, Bonn, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, Wurz- 
burg, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Passau, Linz, 
Vienna, Presburg, Waitzen, Pesth, Temesvar, 
Jassenova, Nissa, Sophia, Phillippopolis, Adri- 
anople, Constantinople. 

Out of this length of 1,934 miles of railway, 
there are still to be constructed about 260 
miles through northern Turkey, which the 
Turkish Government should be urged to com- 
plete as speedily as possible — from Jassenova, 
near Belgrade, to Tartarbazarjidk, including a 
bridge across the Danube at the former place. 

Should the tunnel under the Enghsh Channel 
ever be completed, we can then ride in our 
railway carriage from London to Constanti- 
nople, a distance of 2,034 miles, without 
changing carriages. I am no believer in the 



feasibility or advisability of the Channel Tunnel, 
and am content to make the voyage of twenty- 
two miles in the space of one hour and a half, in 
the best constructed and best designed steamer, 
and recent improvements have made the passage 
much more comfortable than formerly. 

Having thus obtained railway communication 
from one end of continental Europe to the 
other, are we going to stop there ? We have 
been set a good example by the Americans, 
who, to connect their eastern and western sea- 
boards, constructed a new line, nearly 2,000 
miles long, in a very short period of time. We 
have an empire in the east as well as a kingdom 
in the west ; and we propose to connect them 
by railway, with the exception of the twenty- 
two miles of sea in English Channel, which 
the French and English engineers propose to 
tunnel. The Bosphorous Channel is^ also an 
impediment to through railway communication ; 
but as its width is no insuperable barrier, nor 
its depth any obstacle, it may be successtiilly 
tunnelled, or steamers large enough to take 
the entire traia on board may be successfully 
used, as there is no tide to contend with. We 



propose, then, to construct a double line of 
railway firom Constantinople through Asiatic 
Turkey, along the Euphrates valley, through 
Persia, and Beloochistan, and Scinde to 
Kurrachee, a distance of 3,330 miles, as 
follows : — 

Constantinople to Scanderoon 720 miles. 
Scanderoon to Aleppo. . • 80 
Aleppo to Karkisia. . . . 220 

Karkisia to Hit 190 

Hit to Bagdad ..... 115 
Bagdad to Bussorah . . . 262 
Bufisorah to Bushire . . . 300 
Bushire to Persian Eastern 

Boundary , . . . . 728 „ 
Persian Boundary to Kurrachee 715 „ 



11 
11 
11 



Total Distance, Constanti- 
nople to Kurrachee . 3,330 
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Of which the last 1,450 miles are along the 
Coast of Persia and Beloochistan, and could 
therefore be constructed very expeditiously, 
and afterwards maintained very much more 
easily than if the route were more inland. 



besides being subiect to the healthy influence 
of die coollLbrL during construction, and 
also in travelling over it, instead of sweltering 
in a hot steamer through the Red Sea at eleven 
knots an hour. 

In addition to the above, it is proposed to 
construct a branch line, starting frcan Antioch, 
and, keeping along thie Syrian and Palestine 
coasts, to join the Egyptian system at IsmailiA, 
having minor branches to Damascus sixty-five 
miles long, and to Jerusalem thirty-two miles, 
the total length being 600 miles. This branch 
would put Egypt and Palestine in direct com- 
munication with Europe and the East generally. 
Jerusalem would be only four days from London 
instead of a fortnight, as. at present, and the 
whole delta of the Nile for about 1,000 miles 
would be open to travellers from all parts of 
Europe and the East in a few years. 

From Kurrachee to Kotree, a distance of 
106 miles, the railway is made ; but there is a 
gap of 330 miles to be constructed to connect 
Kurrachee and Bombay between Ahmedabad 
and Kotree. We have, then, at this present 
moment, on this proposed route between 



London and Bombay, the following lengths 
of railway made in Europe and Asia : — 

London to Dover . . * . 78 miles. 

Calais to Jassenova on the 

Danube 1,323 „ 

Tartar Bazarjidk to Constan- 
tinople 351 „ 



Total Distance in Europe 

already constructed . 1,752 „ 

In Asia we have as follows on the route to 
Bombay already constructed in India only : — 

Kurrachee to Kotree . . . 106 miles. 
Ahmedabad to Bombay . . 351 „ 



Total in India .... 467 „ 



Grand. Total 2,209 „ 

The total distance to be traversed between 
London and Bombay by the proposed route, 
shewn on accompanying map, is as follows : — 



London to Dover .... 78 miles. 
Dover to Calais (English 

Channel) 22 

Calais to Constantinople . 1,934 

Constantinople to Scutari . 2 

Scutari to Kurrachee . * 3,330 

Kurrachee to Bombay • . 787 



17 
1% 

It 
It 



Total Distance by railway 
and sea from Londi 
to Bombay along Eu- 
ropean Asiatic route 6,153 
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And assuming that we could pass over the 
whole length of this enormous distance at the 
rate of thirty miles throughout, we have eight 
days thirteen hours required to accomplish it. 
We may be enabled' by more perfect arrange- 
ments to travel over this railway by express 
tndns .t the »te of forty J« 's. lur 
throughout, allowing sufficient time, in addi- 
tion, to cross the two straits, the English 
Channel and the Bosphorous, thus traversing 
the entire distance, from London to Bombay, 
in 154 hours, or six days ten hours. This is 
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perfectly feasible if we could persuade our 
continental neighbours to allow us to pass 
over the 1,934 miles of their lines at the 
desired speed. Of course, it could only be 
done by our express tauns, and special traffic 
arrangements being made to permit of its 
accomplishment over C<Hitinental railways. 

The following is a statement shewing what 
has to be done in railway construction on the 
proposed route to Bombay through Central 
Europe and Asia : — 

Turkey, in Europe — Jasse- 

nova to Tartar Bazarjidk 260 miles. 

Turkey, in Asia — Scutari to 

Persian Boundary . . 1,587 

Persia ....... 1,028 

Beloochistan • ; • . . 695 

Scinde — Bombay to Kurra- 

chee .;.... 20 

India — KotreetoAhmedabad 330 



Grand Total in Asia . . 3,660 

The Turkish Government will construct the 
260 miles to connect their railway from Con- 



standnople to Tartar Bazarjidk widi tiie Euro 
pean system at Jassenova, near Belgrade. We 
have tiie task before us of constmcting the 
3,330 miles of railway required between 
Scutari and Eurrachee, as well as ihe 330 
miles firom Kotree to Ahmedabad to render the 
chain of communication complete between 
Londcm and Bombay. 

The Turkish Government will no doubt, in 
the interests of its own preservation, and to 
more readily put down rebenion in the future, 
c(mstruct in European Turkey, as speedily ad 
possible, the 260 miles of line required between 
Jassenova and Tartar Bazarjidk. It behoves 
us, then, to be on the alert; and begin tlie 
construction of the continuation eastwards fix>m 
Scutari for the following reasons : — 

1. The time occupied in the journey and 
voyage — vid Brindisi and the Suez Canal — 
from London to Bombay is at present twenty- 
one days. It is proposed to reduce that time 
by this route to an average time of seven days' 
travelling. 

2. The cost of first-class journey and voyage 
to Bombay is now about £60. It is proposed 
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to reduce it to £48 by this railway, including 
living for seven days. 

3. The voyage through the Red Sea is certftia 
death to invalids at particular seasons. This 
railway will pass through cooler regions, and 
consequently healthier; and invalids will be 
more comfortable than in the Red Sea, and 
sea-sickness will be altogether avoided except 
in crossing the English Channel, and now, 
perhaps, that may be avoided also. 

4. Troops and munitions of war can be 
expeditiously sent to and returned from India, 
instead of enduring the wearisome and un- 
heal&y voyage in the troopship through the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean; and on any sudden 
emergency arising, a very few days would put 
our defences and troops in readiness, and a 
great annual saving would be effected thereby. 

5. — New and hitherto inaccessible outlets for 
our waning trade would be opened up in Asia 
Minor, Persia, and Beloochistan* 

6. — The countries of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Armenia, the valley of the Euphrates, Persia, 
and Beloochistan would be awakened into life 
once more, and the Cross would everywhere 
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advance while the power of the crescent waned 
in the East. Vast new fields would be opened 
up to our missionaries around the cradle of 
the human race. Missionary enterprise would 
be active where the human race began its 
course, and the gospel of salvation be preached 
where sin had its origin. 

7. — The Russian Empire has been pro- 
jecting a scheme under the maoagement of 
Monsieur de Lesseps, whereby it means to 
connect St. Petersburg, Kiva, Bokhara, Samar- 
cand^ Cabool, and Peshawur, through long 
stretches of desert and arid country for purely 
nulitsuy reasons, which will, to some extent, 
undoubtedly assist trade in Central Asia, and 
may divert trade to St. Petersburg that would 
oliierwise come to India and England. She 
may be coming into our market for the money 
to construct this railway. Would it not be 
better for us to give the money to construct 
the proposed European Asiatic railway, and 
serve our own purposes in opening up Asiatic 
Turkey — a very fertile country — and con- 
structing a highway through the Holy Lajiid, 
upon which Russia is casting longing eyes 
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continually, and thus assist in thwarting her 
designs ? Haye we not done enough in aiding 
and throwing away our resources on foreign 
railway development ? 

8.-— By taking energetic means to enter 
upon this project while the Government of 
Turkey is strong, we occupy the ground on 
the shortest route to the East, from which no 
chicanery or diplomacy can afterwards dis- 
lodge us, and we prevent the success of 
Russian designs upon Turkey more effectually 
than by any other visible means in our power 
now or at any fiiture time. 

9. — We require another way than the Suez 
Canal to the East. Should a general war arise 
in Europe, and it may not be far distant, the 
probability is, that the Suez Canal would be 
blocked up by means of treachery (the greatest 
injury that could possibly be inflicted upon 
our Eastern trade). One or two old hulks, 
seemingly traders, might be passed in and 
sunk in the centre of the channel without the 
possibility of preventing it, and thus block it 
up for months. Besides, stronger vessels than 
our own might bar our way through. But 
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supposing that Central Europe were disturbed, 
and the canal blocked lip, our traffic between 
India and China, and Constantinople, could be 
carried on by this railway and by steamers 
from London, Southampton, Liverpool, or 
elsewhere, to Constantinople and Scutari and 
Iskanderoon. To avoid the possible danger of 
a sudden cessation to our enormous trade 
through the Suez Canal we are bound to 
provide another route to the East, and the 
best route is that laid down in the accompanying 
map. 

10.— The branch line through the Holy 
Land from Antioch would place Jerusalem 
withiu four days' journey of London, and open 
up the Holy Land to the whole of Europe, 
which would undoubtedly flock there, and 
Egypt and the whole valley of the Nile would 
be within five days' journey of London, thus 
saving to inv^ds a rough voyage from Brindki 
to Alexandria of 3^ days. 

11.- — ^Wehave many competitors in the iron, 
wool, and cotton trades on the continent now, 
among those who were once our customers, 
and we desire a new outlet for our declining 
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trade in those wares. This railway alone will 
aJSTord a tremendous impetus to our trade 
and commerce generally. It will require 
about one million tons of iron for rails and 
festenings only, besides a vast weight of iron 
for bridges, and a great variety of every 
imagmable description of export goods during 
construction. 

12. — Our prestige among European nations 
will be established on a firmer basis than ever, 
and we shall get rid of our Russophobia I trust 
for ever, rendering Russia's power to injure 
us inoperative by having the right of way 
through the threatened territories an esta- 
blished fitct to the whole world, the only earthly 
custodians of the Holy Land, although nominally 
subject to Turkey. 

13. — The feet of through traffic from London 
to Constantinople existing and benefitting all 
the European nations interested in preserving 
the peace, and powerful enough to do so, will 
undoubtedly be the means of ensuring, through 
the interested motive of possessing undisturbed 
communication, what nothing else than force 
could hitherto do — the keeping of the peace of 
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Europe. Closer commercial intercourse is a 
strong provocative to peace among civilized 
nations, and is instrumental in lulling jealousies. 

14. — Greater enlightenment would dawn 
xtpoa all Europe and Asia through this regular 
intercourse with England, and truth would 
penetrate and cbslodge error from many fidr 
and fertile regions in both continents. 

15. — Another most important consideration 
which wiU have its influence on all our trans- 
actions is that our conmiumcations with China, 
Japan, and the whole . Eastern seas, and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, will be greatly 
accelerated, and rendered safer and more free 
from these annual deplorable losses of lives, 
ships, and valuable cargoes in the Red Sea, 
and at Point de Galle, and innumerable other 
places. The Red Sea wUl be avoided by the 
mails, and by passengers who desire rapid 
travelling; and F(Hnt de Gralle as a port of call 
will be exchanged for Colombo. The Ceylon 
Government is constructing a new breakwater 
at Colombo, at a cost of about £750,000, under 
the direction and from the designs of Sir John 
Coode, which will be completed in six or 
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seven years, and form a safe harbour in all 
states of the weather, besides giv^lg &cilitiea 
for loading and unloading alongside wharves, 
now totally wanting. In connection with this 
change from GraUe to ^Colombo, as the mail 
port, it is to be hoped that the Imperial 
Gk)vemment will see the wisdom of con- 
structing the Faumben Canal through the 
Island of Eamiseram, which forms portion 
of the reef called Adams' Bridge, connecting 
Ceylon and the mainland of India. By cutting 
tliis canal, and making it navigable for large 
ships, the trade between the East and the West 
would have a shorter passage by 700 miles on 
the voyage out and back, or about three da,js^ 
steaming. Steamers from Bombay to Colombo, 
Madras, and Calcutta, would thus save annually 
sufficient to afford liberal dues to make the 
canal pay handsomely. This project has been 
for many years persistently advocated by Sir 
James Elphinstone, both in Parliament and 
out of it, and it is to be hoped that the 
Imperial Government will at last sanction 
what should have been completed many years 
ago, in the interests of trade and safety to 
shipping. 
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A port for repairs is greatly needed in 
Southern India, and no better or safer position 
than Eamiseram could be found for this pur- 
pose between Calcutta and Bombay. There 
is ample and convenient shelter in connection 
with the canal for the construction of graving 
docks on an economical scale, and being on the 
highway east and west would be found of 
great service. It would be connected with 
the Southern Indian railways from Madura, 
and ships could coal as well as be repaired, 
thus materially developing the Indian coal 
trade and effecting a great saving to ship- 
owners and others. Making a secure harbour 
of refuge of Ramiseram as well as a Canal, wiU 
be the means of saving many ships, lives, and 
valuable cargoes annually, and a railway will 
yet be constructed from Colombo to it, thus 
uniting Ceylon and India. 

The construction of the European Asiatic 
Railway will benefit Europe and Asia infi- 
nitely more than the construction of the Pacific 
Railway will benefit the United States of 
America, or the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the Dominion. The Dominion is compara- 

2 
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tively poor, yet it is willing and anxious to 
make the line from Ottawa to Bute Inlet, 
on the Pacific, a distance of 2,710 miles, 
through almost untrodden regions, at a cost of 
about £32,000,000, then why should we hesi- 
tate in expending £60,000,000 to connect our 
Indian Empire with Europe and ensure the 
safety of southern Europe against Eussian 
aggression, and have the right of way through 
Asia Minor and Palestine, which will again 
become fertile countries under our beneficent 
rule and maaagement. There is so glorious 
a future awaiting us after the construction of 
the European Asiatic railway, that we should 
press onwards to obtain the realisjation of 
unbroken railway communication from London 
to Calcutta. The next step onwards will be 
from Calcutta to Pekin, through Ava, Bamo, 
Yunnan, and along the Yang-tse-Kiang to 
Nanking, thence to Pekin. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Thb time occupied by the journey and voyage 
vid Brindisi to Melbourne, touching at Point 
de Galle, is now about forty-five days. This 
proposed Railway wiU shorten that time to 
LVseven days, beiBg a clear gain of ^ht 
days, Kurrachee or Bombay being the starting 
point for the southern voyage; calling at 
Colombo instead of Point de Galle, which 
latter wiU be abandoned as a mail port on the 
opening of the Colombo Breakwater about 
five years hence. 

The time fi-om London to Shanghai vid 
Brindisi is now forty-two days, but the Euro- 
pean Asiatic Railway will reduce that time to 
thirty-two days, making Bombay the starting 
point, or by continuing the railway journey 
to Calcutta, and making it the starting point 
for China and Japan we have the time reduced 
stiU further, it being only twenty-seven days 
and a-half to Shanghai, or a saving in time of 
thirteen and a-half days, which I do not hesitate 
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to affirm will yet be accomplished in the 
mamier propounded. 

When there is so great a contest between 
ourselves and the Americans for the trade of 
China, Japan, New Zealand, and Australia, 
for the purpose of 3ending it through America 
to Europe, or passing it through the Red Sea 
to England and the continent, it becomes a 
matter of paramount importance to us to know, 
and feel, that we have it in our power to shorten 
the route to all those places from eight to 
twenty-one and a-half days, by simply con- 
structing 260 miles of railway in European 
Turkey, and 3,660 miles in Asia, inclusive of 
the 330 miles required in India, between 
Kotree and Ahmedabad. And still further, if 
we construct the short cut to Calcutta along 
the Nerbudda Valley (an absolute necessity in 
the development of India), a distance of 350 
miles from Baroda to Seonee on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, we reduce the time 
to Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
and Yokohama, by thirteen to fourteen days, 
by making Calcutta the port of departure 
instead of Bombay, as already indicated. 
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The foUowing instructive tables speak for 
themselves. They show the relative times 
occupied by the mails between London and 
the East, and Australia and New Zealand, by 
the existing route, vid Brindisi and the Red 
Sea, and by the proposed European Asiatic rail- 
way between London, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
The first table makes Bombay the starting-point 
for steamers south and east. The second table 
makes Calcutta the starting-point for steamers 
eastwards only. 

FIBST TABLE. 







Present 


Proposed 


Saving in 




Names of Places. 


shortest 
route, 9ia 


route, via 
European 


! time in 
I &vour of 






Brindisi and 


Asiatic 


Bailway. 






Bed Sea. 


BaUway. 








Bays, 


Days. 


' Days. 


London to Kurrachee 


20 


7 


13 


ft 


Bombay . 


21 


8 


13 


i> 


Madras . 


27 


9 


16 


»> 


Calcutta . 


31 


9i 


21i 


9> 


Ceylon . 


23 


15 


1 ® 


}) 


King G-eorge*8 Sound 


38 


30 


' 8 


M 


Melbourne 


45 


37 


8 


)> 


Sydney . 


48 


40 


8 


9> 


Fenang . 


28 


20 


8 


II 


Singapore 


SO 


22 


8 


11 


Hong Kong 


87 


29 


8 


Ji 


Shanghai . 
Yokohama 


41 


33 


8 


91 


48 


40 


8 


» 


Auckland. • 


52 


44 


8 
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SECOND TABLE. 



Names of Places. 



London to Calcutta . 

Penang . 

Singapore 

Hong KoDg 

Shanghai . 

Yokohama 



Present 


Proposed 


shortest 


route, vf'a 


route, via 


Asiatic 


Brindistond 


Bailway& 


Bed Sea. 


Calcutta. 


Bays. 


Days, 


31 


9i 


28 


14 


30 


16i 


37 


23i 


41 


27i 


48 


34i 



Saving in 

time in 

&vonr of 

Railway. 



Days, 

2U 

14 

13i 

13i 

13i 

13i 



The most remarkable abridgement in time, 
combined with contrast in distance, is in the 
case of Calcutta. The steamer route, vid 
Brindisi, is just about 7,282 mUes; and by 
proposed European, Asiatic, and Indian rail- 
ways taking the short cut along the Nerbudda 
valley, which line will some day be made, the 
distance will be 7,120 mUes, being only 162 
miles in favour of the railway ; but the saving 
in time is no less than twenty-one and a half 
days out of a total of thirty-one days required 
at present between London and Calcutta, vi& 
Point de Galle and Brindisi. 
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As it has been clearly shewn that such re- 
markable results can be obtained in shortening 
the journey to our most distant dependencies, 
it behoves us to study earnestly the best means 
of ,ceompliri.ing J great Jd as sp^y as 
possible. This is a work of so great magni- 
tude that only parliamentary enquiry would 
adequately represent its importance to the 
country generally ; and there can be no ques- 
tion of the present time that is more deserving 
of earnest and determined investigation and 
successfiil action. It is to be hoped that the 
subject wiU be taken up among commercial 
men generally, as well . as in both Houses of 
Parliament again, in continuation of the labours 
of the Committee of 1872, that no time may 
now be lost over what should in reality be 
progressing towards a favourable conclusion, 
and the opening up of the route to the trade of 
Europe, if we wish to save ourselves from 
future troubles and complications. 

This Committee "was appomted to examine 
and report upon the whole subject of railway 
communication between the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf." It 
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confined itself principaUy, although not wholly, 
to evidence respecting the advisability of con- 
structing a line of railway from some port on 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean to 
Bussorah or Grane, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, simply affording an alternative route to 
the Suez Canal and Red Sea portion of the 
entire distance between London and Bombay; 
and, as it may in reality be constructed so as 
to form a portion of the through route from 
Scutari to Kurrachee, there can be no hann in 
advocating its speedy commencement, provided 
the shortest route is kept in view. The follow- 
ing routes were discussed; and the first in 
order is the one nearest to the design put 
forward in this work, but only from Alex- 
andretta to Bagdad:— 

"1. A line starting from Alexandretta 
[Scanderoon] or from Suedia, near the mouth 
of the Orontes, passing through Aleppo to the 
Euphrates, at or near Jaber Castle, and thence 
carried down the right bank of the river to 
Grane or Koweyt, on the western side of the 
Persian Gulf, 
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" 2. A line starting £pom one of the same 
p(Hnts, crossing the Euphrates at Belis, passing 
down the left bank of the river or the right 
bank of the Tigris to a point nearly opposite 
Bagdad, re-crossing the Euphrates and pro- 
ceeding to Grane. 

" 3. A line starting as before, crossing the 
Euphrates at Bir, thence going round to Orfah 
and Diyarbekir, and following the right bank 
of the Tigris to Bagdad, whence it would follow 
route No. 2. 

" 4. A line somewhat like the last-mentioned, 
but following the left instead of the right bank 
of the Tigris. 

" 5. A line starting from Tripoli and pro- 
ceeding across the desert by way of Damascus 
and Palmyra to the Euphrates, whence it might 
follow either of the Euphrates routes." 

All of these proposals are for the shortening 
of the distance and time between London and 
Bombay, and the avoidance of the terrible Red 
Sea passage, and the substitution of a shorter 
and safer sea route from Grane or Bussorah to 
Bombay. Provided the line adopted be the 
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shortest and best as a Grand Trunk section of 
the entire length from Scutari to Eurrachee, 
and that the present promoters keep this in 
view, whatever may be done in forwarding this 
partial project will not be much amiss, as the 
connections of the extensions on the north to 
Scutari, and the east to Kurrachee, can be 
accomplished without incurring any more ex- 
pense than if the whole design were being 
carried out simultaneously. Alexandretta and 
Suedia are both of necessity on the through 
route from Scutari to Kurrachee, and Bagdad 
and Bussorah at the south-eastern end of this 
proposed section; but Grane is a departure 
from the through route of 100 mUes, and if 
adopted would form a feeder branch from the 
main line of that length to the best port at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, bringing an immense 
amount of traffic into the main line of railway 
from the western shores of the Gulf and the 
interior of Arabia. 

The Euphrates route is preferable on account 
of being shorter than the Tigris route, but there 
would be more local traffic along the latter. 
Adopt the Euphrates route — as it is, in reality. 
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a question of England and India, as much as 
Asian, interests that must be kept in view — 
and construct a branch line from Bagdad to 
Kirkrook to catch the Tigris traffic — -if, indeed, 
it would not find its way down the Tigris to 
join the railway at Bagdad. On the question 
of advisability of route and construction, the 
foUowing remarks occur in the Report :— 

" Upon the whole, your Committee are of 
opinion that if the enterprise were to be re- 
prded simply as one affecting British interests, 
it would be the wisest course to adopt the 
. shortest and most direct line not open to very 
obvious objections and .iat ono of .he tw" 
routes by the way of the Euphrates should 
be preferred, leaving it for those who are 
interested in the improvement of the com- 
munications with the towns on the Tigris, or 
fiirtiier east, to connect these towns with tiie 
mftin line by one or more branch railways, and 
by the use of the water communication which 
exists between the two rivers. But if other 
considerations are to be taken into account, 
and if the co-operation of the Turkish Grovem- 
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ment is to be sought in the construction of a 
railway, it may well happen that that Govern- 
ment may see reason to prefer the route by 
way of the Tigris; and any such preference 
ought to be a material element in tiie deter- 
mination of the question. 

" Your Committee, therefore, having arrived 
at the conclusion that there is no probability 
of any line being constructed by unassisted 
private enterprise have now to consider the 
following question : — 

" Is it worth the while of England to under- 
take the making of a line in conjunction with 
Turkey; and is there, in that case, a probability 
that a praxjtical arrangement can be made? 

" There can be no doubt that if the Govern- 
ment of England were to give its support, in 
the form of an adequate guarantee, the Turkish 
Government would give its general counte- 
nance to the undertaking, whatever might be 
the route that was chosen. 

" It is the opinion of many competent wit- 
nesses that it would be worth the while of this 
country to give such a guarantee, even though 
it should involve a considerable pecuniary 
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sacrifice. Others are of a different opinion; 
and, though admitting that England would 
derive certain advantages from the opening of 
a railway through Mesopotamia, do not consider 
that those advantages would be of sujQGlcient 
importance to justify a serious national 
expenditure." 

The expenditure proposed amounts to about 
£10,000,000 only, but I consider the proposal 
of so serious and paramount importance to this 
country and to our Indian Empire, that I do 
not hesitate to advocate the expenditure of at 
least £10,000,000 annually for a period of six 
years, to satisfy the just requirements of so 
magnificent a design, instead of halting and 
hesitating about a paltry section of it. 

We must now consider the cost of this great 
undertaking — estimating for a double line of 
rails fi'om Constantinople to Kurrach^e, a dis- 
tance of 3,330 miles. Through Asia Minor 
the counlay is rugged and irregular, and great 
care would have to be bestowed on the selec- 
tion of the best route, the general course only 
being indicated on Map. From Aleppo to 
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Bussorah, a distance of about 800 miles, the 
country is comparatively flat, and the Euphrates 
and Tigris are the only rivers of any importance 
which demand very long viaducts, the rest of 
the works being comparatively easy of con- 
struction. From Bussorah to the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf a great number of rivers have 
to be crossed in Persian territory, and a large 
outlay on this head is required over a distance 
of 800 miles. From the Persian boundary to 
Kurrachee, through the Beloochistan coast, 
there are comparatively easy works, with few 
rivers of any importance. The works being 
along the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean from 
Bussorah to Kurrachee, a distance of 1,753 
miles, or more than one-haJf the entire length, 
renders the construction of the line a very 
simple matter so far as transport is concerned, 
because the plant and materials required can 
be landed at every port along the coast in 
proper quantity where required ; and the works 
might be carried on over the whole length at 
the same time, if necessary. The construction, 
however, of the 600 miles from Constantinople 
to Scanderoon will prove the testing length for 
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the completion of the entire works, as there 
are oat of these 600 miles a length of about 
460 miles not available to water communica- 
lion for the purpose of landing materials and 
plant at numerous points. For the portion 
between Rakkah and Bussorah, the navigable 
Euphrates and Tigris are available, parallel 
to which the railway runs for 700 miles. 
The time taken, then, to complete the 460 
miles between Tarsous and Nicomedia will be 
the time occupied in the construction of the 
whole undertaking; and that period may at 
once be safely fixed at six years, as the works 
upon those 460 miles are of a somewhat diffi- 
cult and tedious nature, through difficult 
transport, and the long tunnels to be excavated 
through Mount Taurus and Sultan Dagh. 



CHAPTER m. 

Taking into consideration the value of railway 
materials at this present moment in the English 
market, and the average nature of the country 
to be gone through, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that a double line of railway can be 
constructed between Constantinople and Kurra- 
chee, and between Kotree and Ahmedabad, on 
the 4ft. 8^in. gauge, for the average sum of 
£15,500 per mile throughout; or as under, 
including rolling stock and administration, as 
follows : — 



Constantinople to Aleppo 800 miles at £18,000 ... £14,400,000 

Aleppo to Bussorah . 787 „ 12,000 ... 9,444,000 
BuBSorah to Persian 

Boundary . . 1,028 „ 13,000 ... 13,364,000 
Persian Boundary to Kur- 

rachee . . .715 „ 15,000 ... 10,725,000 

3^0 47,933,000 
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INDIA. 

£otiee to Ahmedabad . 830 miles at £l2,000 ... £8,960,000 
Branch from Antioch to 

Ismailia called Pales- 

tina Branch, with 

minor branches to 

Damascus and Jem- 

ealem ... 600 „ 16,000 ... 9,000,000 



Orand Total . 4,260 60,893,000 

This is our task, and the sooner we com- 
mence it, the better able we shall be to en- 
counter the difficulties looming ahead of us, and 
weather the storm that is to arise in Europe at 
no very distant date, perhaps in India also. Our 
disjointed Empire is severed by a breadth of 
about 4,000 miles in a direct line between 
Dover and Kurrachee ; and we propose, in 
conjunction with the European system of rail- 
ways, to join the two nearest extremities by 
constructing an iron band from the Bosphorous 
to Kurrachee, a length of 3,330 miles, thereby 
joining the Indian railway system with the 
European, and joining Kotree to Ahmedabad to 
complete the connection vdth Bombay at a total 
cost ^f £52,000,000. 

3 
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Throughout Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and 
Beloochistan, the respective Governments will 
only be too willing to bestow free grants of 
land on either side of the railway, as is usual 
in opening up fresh countries, which will in a 
very short time become valuable, and induce 
settlers to purchase, and will help to swell the ' 
railway revenues. The concessions of land at 
various places would be one of the conditions 
of construction through the dijSferent coimtries, 
which would be the only possible contribution 
these countries could make towards this grand 
general utilitarian design ; they have no money 
to spare to aid in carrying out this project, but 
there is plenty of what is now waste land which 
will become valuable through the opening of 
the railway, and ultimately a very useful pro- 
perty in swelling the annual dividends of the 
proposed Line. 

Having made the connection with Bombay, 
we can proceed to any part of India where 
railways exist without any more difficulty than 
is incurred in the transference from one gauge 
to another. 

It is proposed to construct the line from 
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Constantinople to Kurrachee on the 4ft. 8^in., 
or European gauge, and from Kotree to Ahme- 
dabad on the mixed gauges of 4ft. 8^in. and 
5ft. 6in. The Indian Government would 
undertake this portion of the through route to 
Bombay at an expenditure of £3,960,000. It 
is through an almost flat country, with no rivers 
of any magnitude to cross beyond the Indus 
and the Loonee, and might be the means of 
opening up what is at present an almost imin- 
habited waste. 

No change of carriages would be necessary 
at Kurrachee to continue the journey through 
India as far as Bombay, as the line from Kurra- 
chee to Bombay will be a mixed gauge. And 
here comes in the natural regret, Why did not 
the Government of the day compel the East 
India Company to adopt the narrow gauge of 
our own country and the Continent, instead 
of a mean between the broad gauge and the 
narrow, suitable for neither? If the narrow 
gauge had been adopted at the beginning, and 
existed on the Indian railways now, there 
would have been no necessity for the demand 
for narrow gauge State lines, because 4ft. S^in,. 
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would be found quite narrow enough, and also 
broad enough, for railway communication in 
s any part of India. 

The construction of the branch to the Holy 
Land and Ismaillia will absorb £9,000,000, a 
large sum ; but it will be money well spent, 
and sure to command a splendid return. There 
will undoubtedly be very great traffic on this 
line from Europe, Asia, and Africa. A trip to 
the Holy Land will become one of the common 
things of the age we live in, to all those who 
can afford to spend £20 or £30 on a holiday. 
Such an expanse of rich, cultivated, and populous 
strange countries was never before opened up to 
holiday-seekers ; and one of the great drawbacks 
of these holiday trips — ^that continual anxiety 
about luggage at changing stations — would be 
altogether wanting, as there woidd be no 
changing required, the trains being through 
trains, by arrangement with the various rail- 
way companies and Continental Governments. 
The through English and European traffic to 
the East would become so great that we pro- 
pose, before-hand, entering into treaties with 
France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey, 
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for permission to pass oar trains through, 
entire, over their different railways at stated 
intervals during the day, their lines being kept 
clear by traffic arrangements to suit our express 
trains. By adopting this system we would 
avoid all changes in through travelling towards 
our eastern goal. The same arrangement is 
carried on fipom London to Inverness by the 
London and North Western, and by tiie Great 
Northern trains. We would have our own 
passenger station, goods dep&t, and engijie-shed 
and workshops at Calais or Ostend, whichever 
was permanently adopted; and onwards the 
different railway companies would forward our 
train by tiieir engine power, just as is done at 
home by other companies than those starting 
the traqi. I do not expect that when these 
trains are got into proper working order there 
wiQ be foimd any greater difficulty on the Con- 
tinent of fulfilling our desires in this respect of 
rapid through travelling than has been found 
at home, once the system is thoroughly under- 
stood by the Continental railway companies 
and Governments. Running powers must, of 
course, be paid for, and we could afford to pay 
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well for them. My firm belief is that the 
traffic would be so great that no doubt need 
be entertained of the ultimate prosperity of the 
railway, both as a running power over existing 
European railways, and as an entirely British 
project from Constantinople to Kurrachee and 
Bombay, joining the European system with the 
Indian raUways. 

The continental nations will profit by the 
opening of our railway to Kurrachee by sending 
their productions eastward, just as much in 
proportion as we shall, and an interchange of 
goods between the east and the west will be 
created over and above any existing trade 
through the Suez Canal, through countries 
where now only the caravan lazily penetrates. 
A trade will be opened up with Syria and 
Palestine, that we have now no conception of, 
in goods and passengers. Its development 
will arise immediately after the opening of the 
railway. There is a universal expectant feeling 
throughout the world at this present moment 
that something of great importance is looming 
not far distant in the future, in connection with 
the Holy Land. AM eyes are turned that way, 
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and we most find the means of easy access to 
it &Qm London and the continent. We have 
laid down the shortest route to it through the 
continent and Turkey in Asia. Supposing that 
the continental nations of Europe refused to 
permit our trains to run over their railways, 
they would be throwing away an increase of 
traffic equal to one-half their present traffic at 
the very least, which would be about the 
amount our through traffic would bring on to 
their lines. We would show them free trade 
in railway working by giving them every 
fecility of running their vehicles in connection 
with our trains of goods or passengers without 
breaking bulk or changing carriages. They 
might also, if necessary, rim entire trains east^ 
wards to Kurrachee or the Holy Land, but it 
is most unlikely that these would be required 
except in the case of excursionists. 



CHAPTER IV- 

We nip in the bud any Russian designs upon 
the Holy Land or India, by establishing our 
right of way through the east, and bringing 
our Indian Empire nearer Lqndon, than it 
would be to any incursion of Russian hordes 
at Peshawur, or elsewhere, on our frontier. 
The sooner we make preparations to begin the 
construction of this railway, the easier we shall 
find its accomplishment ultimately, obtain 
better terms from continental nations, and 
Turkey and Persia ; and less risk wiU even- 
tually be encountered from Russian ambitious 
designs, which are now in the germ, and which 
we desire to put a decided check upon. 

By studying the map attached to this work it 
will be perceived that the Black Sea and Caspian ' 
Sea are connected by a railway through the 
Caucasus from Poti to Baku. From the port 
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of Astrabad on the south-eastern comer of the 
Caspian to Mushed in Persia is 300 miles, and 
from Mushed through Herat and Cabool to 
Peshawur is 720 miles, making the total dis- 
tance between Russia's water communication 
and our frontier 1,020, by a route over which 
the construction of a railway will be a com- 
paratively easy matter, notwithstanding the 
mountain ranges to be crossed, and the great 
altitudes to be atttained. This is a much 
shorter and more expeditious route, by means 
of which Russia can threaten India, than any 
other. It embraces the construction of little 
over a thousand miles of railway at a cost of 
about £12,000,000, and by a treaty with Persia 
and the ruler of Cabool^ Russia may promote 
the construction of railways, along this route, 
now for the real and ostensible benefit of 
Persia and Cabool, but for the ultimate and 
sole benefit of the Muscovite Empire. By the 
opening of this line of internal communication 
under the auspices of Russia, the military 
resources of the Black Sea and Caspian Sea, . 
which are in direct communication with each 
other and the rest of the Russian European 
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Empire, would be within the shortest distance 
of our frontier, yet specified. It is an entirely " 
different matter from having a few thousand 
troops in an outlandish territory, such as Khiva, 
Bokhara, or Samarcand, badly supplied with 
ammunition and food, with indifferent and 
tedious communications, to having regular and 
constant supplies of arms, ammunition, and 
plenty of food conveyed to the very gates 
of India. The distance from Sebastc^l to 
Peshawur would be 850 miles of sea trans- 
port, and 1,600 miles of railway. This is a 
much more serious aspect of the Russian 
question than any yet presented to the British 
public. The intention is not to alarm, but to 
urge to preparation against any contingency 
that may arise through threatened or actual 
Russian aggression upon our Indian Empire, 
or upon the Holy Land, by constructing the 
best and safest guarantee against all such de« 
signs — ^this European Asiatic Railway, Again, 
I repeat that there should be no time lost in 
making a commencement with our design to 
link London and Bombay by railway conmiu- 
nication. Russia knows very well that the 
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project of M. de Lesseps from Lahore through 
Cashmere, Yarkand, Kashgar, Kokand, Tash- 
kend, and along the Sir Daria, or Jaxartes, to 
Orenburg, was simply ridiculous, and in- 
tended as a blind to mask entirely different 
designs. The route through the Cashmerian 
mountains is utterly inaccessible. You cannot 
construct hundreds of miles of railway through 
pathless deserts, nor maintain them if it were 
possible to construct them. The other route 
from Saratov, between the Caspian and Aral 
Seas to Khiva, Bokhara, Balk, Cabool, and 
Peshawur, was much more likely to jfind 
a<5ceptance as touching and passing through the 
recently acquired territories, and being much 
more direct, notwithstanding the desert to be 
crossed. The lengths of railway requiring 
construction by these various routes are as 
follows : — 

Astrabad to Peshawur - 1,020 miles 

Saratov to „ - 2,000 „ 

Orenburg to Lahore - - 2,400 „ 

The first of these routes will unquestionably 

be the aim of Russian ambition, and we shall 

soon most probably have her desi^is unmasked, 
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but I trust English capitalists will not lend 
her any aid in fiirthering her designs, which 
are unquestionably directed against the stability 
of our Indian Empire and Asiatic influence. 

The Russians proposed entering our market 
to obtain money to construct a railway through 
Central Asia to the north-western gate of 
India, Peshawur, desiring us to join her rail- 
way at that point, thus patronizing her scheme. 
My opinion is one founded on mature con- 
sideration, that we Britons would be extremely 
foolish to furnish Russia with the means of 
providing for a sudden, swift, and perhaps 
Ltructive a^t on ^n. poition in Ind^ 
probably after all only done to mask more 
important designs in Europe and Western Asia. 
By expending our surplus money in the con- 
struction of this nZy from Constantinople 
to Kurrachee we would bed oubling the strength 
of our position in India, besides setting at rest 
for ever those periodical Russian panics which 
come ovei* us, and are anything but creditable 
to so Christian a nation as we profess to be. 
We should feel ourselves above being subject 
to Russophobia, and this railway will esta- 
blish that feeling. 
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We are now in the hands of a strong Con- 
servative Government, and I trust they will 
guide us, so long as they hold the reins, in the 
way of Peace, Plenty, and Pbosperity. It 
is to be hoped they will take up this subject in 
an anxious spirit of enquiry, and determination 
to prosecute vigorously, to a successful issue, 
the grandest design that any nation or Govern- 
ment ever entertained — ^the unification of the 
Continental railway system and its connection 
with the Indian system, which now amounts to 
about 6,000 miles. Its Christianizing influences 
through more than 3,500 miles of country now 
under the authority of the followers of the false 
Prophet, will be very great, and at this present 
time scarcely to be realised. The Jews are 
looking fondly at all times to the Holy Land, 
and their earnest desires can be very easily 
realised in a few more years on the completion 
of this railway. They will flock to it from all 
parts of the world whither they are scattered. 

I am pleadiQg for the construction of this 
railway on three important groimds : First, that 
of expediency for the safety and security of our 
Indian empire ; second, the development of new 
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fields for our declining trade ; and third, the 
facilities to be provided for access to the Holy 
Land and Egypt, 

We may well ask ourselves the question, 
whether it is worth the while of any other 
European power to construct the lines from 
Constantinople to Antioch, Damascus, Jeru- 
salem, and Egypt ? I say that it is, Prussian 
ambition is not slumbering ; and she is opening 
out gradually, and extending her trade directly 
all over the world. She, too, may have an eye 
on the Holy Land; and what better paying line 
is there left in the world than that leading to 
Jerusalem, the aim of every Christian nation ? 
Once let it be seen that there is a degire to 
occupy the field on our own part, and we, having 
a prior right, shut out all competitors. Prussia 
has in her coffers plenty of money, and, still 
better, good credit in the European market, 
and can command infinite resources for such a 
purpose as this. A better opening for her 
pent-up trade could not be found ; and if she 
steps forward for this purpose, offering various 
advantages to the Turkish Government, I 
hardly think we could successfully interfere. 
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and prevent the accomplishment of her design 
without putting ourselves in a felse position, 
and I am certain the people of England would 
not like to hear of a Prussian railway from 
Constantinople to IsmailKa, in direct commu- 
nication with the German system, through the 
at aU times friendly countries Austria and 
Turkey, thus giving her direct trading facilities 
with the Red Sea by a much shorter route 
thwourown. To obtain this enormous advan- 
tage she only requires to expend £20,000,000 
and six years' work, and it is done, and a better 
expenditure was never incurred by any nation. 
Tlfereare immense internal productive resources 
in Prussia wluch must find an outlet, and she 
is justly desirous of establishing a trade with 
the East through the Suez Canal ; but to get 
to the Canal is a long and tedious voyage of 
twenty days' steaming from the Baltic ports of 
Kiel, Stralsund, Stettin, Dantzic, Konigsberg, 
and Memel, and eighteen days or thereabouts 
from Bremen or Hamburg, From Berlin, 
Warsaw, Hanover, Frankfort, or' any other 
principal town of Prussia, by this proposed 
route through Austria, Turkey, Asia Miaor^ 
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and Palestine to Ismaillia, is only a matter of 
four or five days' railway travelling comfortably. 
Prussia would only be too glad to purchase so 
great a gain at so very small a cost. Indeed, 
she may be cherishing such a design now, for 
all we know to the contrary; and it would be a 
terrible blow to our prestige to find that 
another great power had gone and taken pos- 
session of the way to Jerusalem and the East, 
and thereby elevated itself at our expense. 
We can perceive in such a move the paving of 
the way to the downfall of our trade, and ruin 
to our prospects in the East. 

There must eventually be an enormous com- 
petition in the Eastern trade between ourselves 
and the other European nations, and we would 
do well to make a mighty effort at once — ^arouse 
ourselves from our semi-slumbering state, and 
come to the front by organising the means even 
through Government help — in every way, by 
money and diplomacy, and construct the direct 
highway to the East, Jerusalem, and Egypt. 
No true Briton desires to see his coimtry, which 
is the home of true liberty and true religion, 
sink into an effete and languishing state, and 
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yet that is what will undoubtedly come over 
us luiless we bestir ourselves, and accomplish, 
by a grand and sustained effort, the connection 
of India with the European Railway System, 
keeping in our own hands the railway between 
Constantinople and Kurrachee, and Antioch to 
IsmaiUia. If we permit another nation to 
construct this railway, as the French were 
permitted to construct the Suez Canal, we are 
not likely to derive the principal benefit fi-om 
it, as we undoubtedly have done in the Eastern 
trade, over aU other nations, through the open- 
ino: of that Canal to all nations of the world* 
A railway is differently constituted fi:om a 
panal in respect of its communications ; and it 
would not be pleasant for us to. be passing our 
goods and passengers in Prussian vehicles from 
Calais to Kurrachee, or Scutari to Ismaillia, 

A Prussian, Baron de Renter, has obtained a 
concession from the Shah of Persia for tiie 
construction of the roads and railways through 
Persia. Let us take great care that another 
Prussian does not obtain from Turkej^ a con- 
cession to construct all the future railways 
in Turkey, both European and Asiatic, from 
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Basiasch to Tartar Bazarjidk, and from Con- 
stantinople to Bussorah, and Antioch to Is- 
maillia. Such a Prussian consummation is 
within the bounds of possibility. Prussian 
civil engineers may be as enterprising as their 
mihtary engineers have proved successful in 
their last three wars. We should lose no time 
in coming to a distinct understanding with the 
Turkish Government, lest Prussian gold effect 
in Constantinople what British diplomacy could 
not obtain. We are at present in a better 
position, and have better grounds for asking 
the necessary concessions from the Sultan's 
Government than any other nation ; and we 
should at once conclude a convention with 
Turkey, giving us power to construct our pro-* 
posed railways within a certain number of 
years — say, ten — and if they are not finished 
within that period we do not deserve an exten- 
sion of time. 



CHAPTER V. 

We have thus Russia on the north energetically 
pushing her railways eastwards, through path- 
less deserts ; and Prussia, possibly, in the south 
finding, through Turkey, her way to the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf, Africa, and Asia gene- 
rally. It is our bounden duty to meet these 
encroachments on our trading rights by in- 
creased activity and ingenuity, and open up to 
ourselves fresh territories for trade and shorter 
routes to existing ones under our control in 
the East. 

Separate negotiations should be opened up 
between England and the Continental nations 
to obtain from them concessions in traffic 
arrangements, whereby our trains could work 
unbroken, from Calais to Constantinople, with 
regularity and speed nearly equal to that of our 
home express trains. In return we would pay 
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adequately for the way-leave; and France, 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey would 
have a greatly increased general trade passing 
over their respective railways. They would 
also participate in the general good by being 
able to send their goods and passengers by 
our through trains to Constantinople, Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, India, and the far East with 
undeviating regularity, and with /ar better 
management thanContinental nations themselves 
could possibly accomplish without our aid. 

The shortness of the journey compared with 
the tedious voyage and the dreaded passage 
through the Red Sea, would command a great 
European passenger traffic to Bombay and 
Calcutta, that could go further onwards and 
eastwards by steamer from either place. Our 
own trade alone between India and Great 
Britain would make the line pay well; but 
with the Continental trade, the excursionists 
to Asia Minor and its antiquities, the Euphrates 
Valley and its antiquities, Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land, and Egypt and its ancient ruins 
and Pyramids, we can scarcely imagine the 
intercourse and trade that will arise between 
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the east and the west and the south through 
this grand national highway. It is proposed, 
also, to unite Sm3mm and Central Asia Minor 
by a branch 145 miles long, from Karahissar 
to Nasli, the railway being already made from 
Nasli to Smjma, about 100 miles in length, 
thus joining the western coast line with the 
great highway to the East, and affording 
additional facilities to Greece and Italy, 

We would inaugurate through traffic from 
Calais to Constantinople, and the English 
trains would speedily become fevourably known 
for punctuality and carefulness on the long 
journey. Jealousies might arise about our 
having such freedom over Continental railways, 
but these would be allayed in time by that 
universal salve, increased trade, and revenue, 
accruing from the extra fecilities afforded for 
travelling, and the new outlet to the east for 
their productions. We find no great difficulty 
in running long trains from London to Inver- 
ness, Wick, and Thurso, over many different 
companies' railways, and it will prove a grand 
triimiph of traffic arrangement to organize 
trains to run regularly over 2,034 miles in, 
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Europe, and about 4,117 miles in Asia to 
Bombay, or to Calcutta 5,537 miles (shortened 
by the proposed new route through the Ner- 
budda Valley to 5,087 miles), or to Madras 
5,020 miles from Constantinople. Our car- 
riages and engines would be of a different 
form and colour from any Continental railway's 
vehicles, and would become well known, on 
the route adopted through Europe, as shown 
on accompanying map. 

We are now at peace with all the nations of 
Europe, and by entering quietly and unpire- 
tendingly into negotiations with Turkey first, 
for the necessary concession, we might after- 
wards effect our treaties with each nation 
separately. Or we might go boldly forward 
and publish our intentions to the Continental 
Governments, asking their aid in ftirtherance 
of our design to increase their trade 50 per 
cent, by our proposed European Asiatic Rail- 
way. I do not think they would object to 
giving us facilities over their lines, when it 
could be clearly shown that it was undoubtedly 
as much for their own interest as ours that we 
desired these arrangements concluded. 
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Russian schemes, however plausibly advanced, 
and under whatever patronage, are not likely 
I hope for the honor of the nation to find 
many supporters amongst us. It was doubt- 
less considered very astute on the part of the 
Muscovite to put forward the successful 
originator of the Suez Canal, Baron de Lesseps, 
as the originator and manager of this Central 
Asian Scheme, the general course of which is 
shown on accompanying map. He is the 
indirect agent of the present enormously 
developed steamer traffic with the east through 
the successful opening of the Suez Canal, which 
" our own best engineers derided at the beginning 
and declared impossible of construction, or of 
being kept open. 

There is no nation on the Continent that 
has a better right to construct this grand rail- 
way than we have. We require it to unite our 
eastern and western Empires more closely, not 
that we should aggress upon our neighbours, 
as the result of greater strength, but that the 
bond of peace may be all the more firmly 
established, and interlaced among the nations 
through a better knowledge of each other, and 
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the self-interest of developed trade. If we 
study the question in this light we cannot 
come to any other conclusion than this — ^that 
it is for our own immediate interest that all 
the nations of the Continent should be at peace, 
and that ambitious designs should be allowed 
to grow rusty, never to be furbished up again, 
but at the same time we are quite conscious 
that notwithstanding all our eflforts wars will 
arise continually. Still it is our study to do 
all in our power to keep ourselves and otiiers 
free from all embroihnents, and no better 
guarantee for fiiture peace could be obtained, 
than freedom of intercourse among the nations. 
It has always in the history of the world been 
the case, that nations well known to each other 
through intercommunion rarely went to war. 
True knowledge is the best preventive of deso- 
lating wars, and that knowledge of each othef 
will be more easily disseminated through the 
medium of railway communication than by any 
other way. There can be no question that 
events are culminating rapidly in the East, 
and pointing to the consummation that all 'true 
Christians are pondering over in their hearts, 
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and writing about in their publications. The 
re-occupation of the Holy Land by the de- 
scendants of Abraham is being looked forward 
to anxiously by all those who make Biblical 
prophecy a study, and we believe this railway 
will be the highway to it. This outbreak in 
the Herzegovina looks like the beginning of 
troubles again for Turkey, and is unques- 
tionably a punishment for mal-administration of 
Government, misappropriation of finances, and 
oppression of Christians, at the hand of the 
followers of the false prophet. We should 
never forget that God is ruling the world, and 
that nations are undergoing punishment con- 
tinuously for their mal-practices. The three 
Emperors are united in their determination of 
spoliation again, and Turkey will be the sheep 
to be shorn on this occasion, the fleece being 
divided between Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Our intervention will not avail much against 
the united action of the Emperors, and unless 
God intervenes our protectorate of Turkey will 
cease, delajdng still longer the time when we 
shaU have oui^ highway from Europe to India 
constructed. But we are bound to adopt every 
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legitimate precaution, and obtain the sanction 
and necessary concessions from the Turkish 
Government for the construction of this Line. 
A survey of the Holy Land has been pro- 
secuted for many years, and is now we under- 
stand nearly completed. This work has been 
going on unobtrusively, and when completed 
will form a valuable addition to our store of 
knowledge concerning a country which is now 
nearly fourteen days away from us, but which 
we expect to be within four days' journey of 
us in a few more years. There is more interest 
among the English community concerning this 
survey than there is among the Jewish, those 
whom we think should feel most interested in 
it. But it has ever been so. The descendants 
of Judah have found shelter and protection 
' froin the sons of Ephraim, who are now actually 
surveying the land of their inheritance. I trust 
that other survey ors 'than those now engaged 
on the length and breadth of the land will be 
employed defining a thin line from one end to 
the other extremity, and fiirther. The whole 
world will rejoice to hear that this is being 
done, and no time should be lost in making a 
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beginning of so essential a boon. It may be 
asked by some, What business have we to 
meddle in the construction of a railway through 
Palestine? I say in reply, because we shall 
be making a railway through what will yet be 
our own possession by right, and because we 
like to engage in undertakings that will return 
a profit on the outlay. 

If Russian ambition has its way in Turkey 
we shall not then be able to obtain permission 
to construct our highway to the East for many 
years perhaps to come. The present is there- 
fore the proper time to undertake this noble 
work. The vast conscription of half a million 
of soldiers now being called up in Russia is 
sufficient to awaken the dread of all continental 
nations, and will be the means of necessitating 
large standing armies, impoverishing finances, 
and grinding down the nations for fiirther 
military contributions* Russian ambition 
requires a permanent check, as it may be said 
to be directed towards its own universal 
aggrandisement, and is therefore directed 

^ This is actually being fulfilled now. 
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against all other nations. Her feigned friend- 
ship for so free a country as the United States 
of North America will no doubt be tested at 
some future day. The confederacy of England 
France, Belgium, Prussia, Italy, Austria, and 
Turkey, in so &r as the railway traffic in peace 
or war is concerned will eventually prove a 
most effectual barrier in the way of European 
Russian evil designs, by cementing the bond 
of union between England and the central and 
southern races. All Europe would participate 
in the advantages accruing from the through 
traffic with the East. There is no better 
civilizer or peace-maker than a railway, and all 
those who profit by it will interest themselves 
in maintaining that peace through which its 
chief advantages are to be derived. Treaty 
obligati(His through its influence will have more 
weight, and must be observed where the 
majority are agreed upon exacting obedience. 
We are bound to do our utmost, in the interests 
of peace, to obtain that concession as speedily 
as possible. Who knows but it may be the 
means of averting war at no distant date, which 
may now be threatening our horizon, and 
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might cost us as many millions and lives as 
the Crimean war. 

The cradle of the human race and Persia 
will once again awake into life and bustle and 
industry after a sleep of 2,000 years and more. 
The development of the hidden resources of 
Asia Minor and Persia will be on a grand 
scale, and immense new fields will be opened 
out for the extension of our commerce. The 
mountainous regions of Persia contain most 
probably very extensive coal-fields, with iron 
and other minerals, which are only awaiting 
our investigation and subsequent development, 
converting it into a country of infinitely vaster 
resources than ever it displayed during any 
previous period of its eventful history. Our 
British coal-fields are being gradually worked 
out, but in Persia, India, China, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, there is sufficient 
coal for the whole world for many hundred 
years to come. The continental nations are 
gradually acquiring for themselves manu- 
factures in articles of almost every description 
which we formerly supplied to them. Labour 
is cheaper and more regular with them than 
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^vith us. Strikes are almost unknown among 
them yet, and they possess a great advantage 
over us in this re^)ect. We would do well 
therefore to seek out new countries for the 
sale of our manu&ctures ; and by the construc- 
tion of this Railway we not only bring India 
within seven days of London, but we open up 
to our commerce half a continent, almost or 
wholly unknown to it at present, besides 
driving the Muscovite off the Turkish and 
Persian fields. The portion of the projected 
line through Persia would, by arrangement,, 
be made in conjunction with the Shah's con- 
cession to Baron de Renter (if it is still in 
force), and a branch would be constructed by 
Persia fi-om the through railway at the head of 
the Gulf of Teheten, which would tap the best 
part of Persia, and open up a wide expanse of 
country to our trade. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of such vast national influence is this pix>poeed 
Railway, and so closely interwoven with our 
prosperity and peace as a nation at home and 
abroad, that we cannot for a moment doubt 
that once the necessity for its construction 
becomes widely disseminated among the people 
of the United Kingdoms, they will heartily 
join in rendering assistance to further its accom- 
plishment. 

Our Government must enter into negotia- 
tions with the Continental Governments for 
the purpose of obtaining way-leave for our pro- 
posed railway company to run their trains from 
Calais or Ostend to Constantinople, as they 
would be enabled to obtain better terms than 
any company could obtaiQ for themselves^ The 
same reasoning applies to the construction of 
the section between Constantinople and Kurra- 
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chee. Our Government should negotiate the . 
terms with the Turkish, Persian, and Be- 
loochistan rulers, as they could obtain more 
substantial benefits and grants of land along 
the route than any company could, and could 
advance the universal interests more strongly 
than any company could do. When the 
Government had obtained all the necessary 
sanctions, conditions, and terms from each and 
all the separate Governments interested, then 
the railway company could enter at once upon 
their work. 

Whenever our Government has shewn a 
willingness to enter upon tliese necessary nego- 
tiations, then capitalists and the nation generally 
will come forward to subscribe from our abun- 
dance and wealth the capital required for the 
construction of 4,000 miles of railway altogether 
— so after all, it is only laying out money for 
the protection, encouragement, and extension 
of our trade, and the establishment, on a firmer 
basis than ever, of our prestige among the 
nations of Europe in constructing a vast rail- 
way and branches on another Continent than 
our own, that we might connect Great Britain 
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with India. We and the other nations of 
Europe have spent hundreds of millions of 
money, and seas of blood, on almost fJpuitless 
wars in times past ; let us spend a few millions 
in producing a grand work that will outlast 
wars and diplomacy itself, in linking perma- 
nently the East and the West. It is not neces- 
sary to wring the money, as in times past, out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers, for which their 
chUdren are stiU oppressed under grinding 
taxes, but simply for our Government to gua- 
rantee five per cent, upon the outlay under 
stringent conditions ; and capitalists and the 
nation generally, out of its abundance, will 
gladly come forward to subscribe all that is 
required. We have spent many millions on 
almost profitless wars, and we may justly spend 
one-6fteenth part of our National Debt in 
securing to ourselves the direct highway 
between London and India, before Prussia or 
Russia steps in to baffle our designs for perhaps 
many years to come. This expenditure, it is 
Ehewn, wiU not only return five per cent, on 
t le outlay, but will open out fresh extensive 
regions to our commerce, which is declining in 
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cottons, woollens, and ironwares, and be the 
mean s of developing into greatness again coun- 
tries that have slumbered for many centuries. 

The receipts of the Indian railways have 
resulted in an annual deficit of £1,580,000, 
being amount of interest deficient on the guaran- 
teed capital, which the Indian Government has 
to pay out of the general revenue of the country. 
The reason of this is, that the expenditure by 
the companies on the Indian main lines of rail- 
way averaged close on £18,000 per mile of 
single line for what is after all very limited 
traffic, except on short sections at the prin- 
cipal towns. The total revenue on — of which 
only 725 miles are double — 5,204 miles of rail- 
way open in India in 1871-1872 was only 
£6,213,865, or at the rate of £23 per mile per 
week. In the neighbouring island of Ceylon, 
on a length of eighty-two mUes of railway, 
there was in 1872-73 a revenue of £220,000, 
or at the rate of £51 per mile per week. This 
is a most astounding fact, and shows clearly 
enough that the presumably rich countries are 
not always the most productive in railway 
traffic. 
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There are long stretches or desolate tracts in 
India where there is literally no traffic what- 
ever, and never can be. In Ceylon it is 
different. There is a station at every four 
or five miles on the whole length, and all the 
traffic in that part of the country passes over 
the railway between Colombo and Kandy. 
The average cost of the Ceylon Railway has 
been about £22,000 per mile for a single line; 
that of the Indian railways about £18,000.^ 
These figures are very high indeed, and in both 
cases are the result of mismanagement on the 
part of those who had to deal with these rail- 
ways at the commencement. 

Both the Indian and Ceylon Governments 
have since inaugurated railways on a cheaper 
scale'— the Indian Government by reducing the 
gauge from 5ft. 6in. to 3ft 3in., the Ceylon 
Government by retaining the 5ft. Gin. gauge 
and by more judicious management in expen- 
diture, by selecting the route more careftiUy, 
and by curtailing the preliminary expenses. 
The State railways inaugurated by the Indian 
Government on the metre gauge are not ex- 
pected to cost more than an average of £7,000 
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per mile for a single line. Now, it has been 
incontestably proved by competent engineers 
in the discussion on the different gauges in the 
Institution of Civil Engineers during the session 
1872-73, that the 4ft. 8^in. gauge would not 
certainly cost more than £1,000 per mile for 
easy curves and gradients, over an average 
coimtry, than the average of the metre ^auge 
through the same country. We are, therefore, 
safe in assuming that we can obtain a double 
line of railway from Constantinople to Kurra- 
chee, and Kotree to Ahmedabad, with branch 
lines from Scanderoon to Ismaillia, and Kara- 
hissar to Nasli on the Smyrna and Aidin line 
for an average of £14,300 per mile. 

There are long stretches through those coun- 
tries, which we propose dealing with, where 
there is little more to be done than lay the 
rails along an almost prepared surface, requiring 
few culverts or bridges, no flood water to pro- 
vide for, no roads of accommodation to take 
into account, and no conveniences beyond the 
stations at stated intervals, and the residences 
for the native platelayers and European super- 
intendents, with an occasional house of the 
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better class for the resident engineer. There 
are, again, other parts of these lines where 
tunnels and heavy cuttings and embankments 
occur, and waterways on a gigantic scale are 
required, the girders for which must be sent 
out from home. Wherever these are required 
on an extensive scale there is water communi- 
cation, as a rule, for their transport ; wherever 
there is not, masonry bridges must supersede 
ironwork entirely, except in some instances 
where the bridge tops can be conveyed forward 
as the line is finished. 

To complete these lines and put rolling-stock 
upon them will require £9,800,000 annually 
for six years, with an additional £2,000,000 
for rolling-stock for the entire routes, distributed 
over four years after the second year at work 
in construction. . 

As the expenditure of so krge a sum of 
money would be liable to serious mismanage- 
ment, a Permanent Control Government Board, 
consisting of efficient accountants and engineers, 
would revise every item of expenditure, and act 
as a check upon every department while the 
works of construction were going on. 
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I would divide the main line into sections 
of 500 miles each, or thereby, under a chief 
resident engineer, with a chief resident engineer 
for the connecting link between Kotree and 
Ahmedabad, and another for the Branch from 
Antioch to Ismaillia, having no responsible 
head but the Control Board, at which the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and other eminent engineers, should have a 
seat. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The fixing of the actual route over each section, 
with the necessary compiling of every descrip- 
tion of information, and getting up of plans, 
sections, and estimates, would be left to the dis- 
cretion of the chief resident engineer for that 
section, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Control. 

The entire preliminary work should be done 
by a competent stafi^in twelve months, including 
time going out and , returning, at an outlay of 
about £600,000, including travelling expenses. 
Plans, sections, and estimates could be got 
ready for contractors to tender upon. Con- 
tracts would be let in lengths of J 00 miles, or 
thereby, as would be deemed mo^t suitable to 
give many contractors an opportunity of shew- 
ing their skill and perseverance, and to excite 
emulation among them. A just emulation 
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would unquestionably be created among the 
contractors, and the various contracts would 
doubtless be finished before the stipulated time. 
Each section, as it became finished, might be 
opened for local traffic wherever rolling-stock 
was available, thus gradually paving the way 
to the through opening connecting the various 
sections, and Europe with India, also Antioch 
with IsmaiUia, (with branches to Jerusalem and. 
Damascus,) and Smyrna with Karahissar. Thut 
event might safely be put down as a day of 
universal rejoicing over the whole world, and 
an interchange of messages by telegraph might 
take place over the whole length and breadth 
of the lands enjoying telegraphic commimication 
throughout the world. 

We are at present labouring under great 
difficulties in our Eastern sea telegraphic com- 
munications through occasional interruptions, 
erroneous readings, and the constant high price 
of messages. On the completion, or even before 
of this railway, a line of telegraph would be 
established along the railway route, which would 
speedily supersede the existing sea routes to 
the East, both in rapidity and in price, which 
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would pay at one-half the present rate. With 
a low tariff for messages, one would have as 
great a corresponding increase in this particular 
branch of our communications as we have had 
at home since the Post Office took charge of 
the telegraphic communication. People coming 
home, or going out to the Holy Land, Egypt, 
or India, would send a telegraphic message 
announcing their intention. Each merchant 
would have his correspondent sending him 
daily messages as to products and markets. 
The, Indian Government and the English 
Gt)vemmental Departments would be in almost 
hourly communication, and their wants des- 
patched either way by the fii*st train. The 
whole of Europe would be put into telegraphic 
communication with the whole of Asia and 
Africa ultimately. Whenever any interruption 
occurred there would be no difficulty in repair- 
ing it ; but, with the cable laid at the bottom 
of the sea, the losses from interruptions and 
difficulty of repairs are great, and in a few 
years at most another cable \^ be required. 
With the telegraph on land the. conditions are 
entirely altered, and no interruption need occur 
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that cannot be quickly found out and repaired 
without difficulty. 

The United States of North America have 
constructed a railway across their Continent in 
a marvellously short period, which is highly 
creditable to them as a nation. We are, as a 
rule, more substantial in our railway structures, 
and consequently occupy a longer period in 
their construction ; but they have set us a good 
examiple of perseverance in opening up a high- 
way through pathless prairies, momitains, and 
woods, to join their eastern and western sea- 
boards, New York and San Francisco. They 
saw the necessity of the union of these far 
distant places by the existing most rapid means 
•of travelling, and, regardless of the great ex- 
pense, at once decided upon the construction 
of the necessary works, canying on operations 
at every available point at the same time. The 
Canadian Government, although poor, is just 
inaugurating a similar policy by proceeding 
with the means whereby a union can be effected 
between Ottawa and Waddington Harbour on 
the Pacific, a distance of 2,707 miles, through 
a rich but almost unpeopled country, possessing 
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a fertile soil and great mineral wealth, which 
will yet prove to be one of the richest territories 
in the world notwithstanding the rigour of its 
winters, which, possibly, through . cultivation, 
may get milder in time. Although but a com- 
paratively poor country, Canada is determined 
to have this railway, and is now making tre- 
mendous efforts to accomplish its desire. It 
will be a shorter and cooler route to China and 
Japan than through the United States — shorter 
by 480 miles, and cooler by ten to twenty 
degrees. A great portion of the Chinese and 
Japanese trade with Europe will undoubtedly 
come by this route in preference to the San 
Francisco and New York route. Vancouver's 
Island, also, will be within easy reach of 
Europe. 

They propose spending about £32,000,000 
to construct a single line of railway through an 
uninhabited country, with very little capital of 
their own and no credit beyond the guarantee 
of the mother country, and the value of the 
land concessions to be sold along the route of 
the proposed Line. 

We propose spending £61,000,000 in all. 
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extending over a period of six years, to bring 
India within easy reach of England, and Pales- 
tine and Egypt within four days of London, 
instead of ten days and twelve days respectively. 
These objects are worthy our obtaining them 
at a sacrifice, and we propose no sacrifice, but 
an absolute gain of five per cent, on outlay. 
There will be enormous passenger and goods 
traffic upon these lines — ^the passing to and fro 
of the traffic of nearly two Continents. Traffic 
will naturally converge upon the railway from 
ev6ry side, and the rapid mode of travelling 
will become so attractive to the sluggish Persian 
and Arab that they will awake out of their 2,000 
years sleep into renewed activity and energy. 

We shall thus in due time have in British 
territory, through America to the Pacific, a 
railway altogether 3,629 miles long, fi-om 
Halifax to Port Waddington, commanding a 
good share of the Japan and China trade, and 
on the east a ndlway between Constantinople 
and Kurrachee 3,330 miles long, commanding 
the trade of Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Beloo- 
chistan, Cabool, India, Burmah, and China, also 
Arabia and Egypt, and the whole Nile Valley, 
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which we may yet see opened up to nearly the 
sources of that mysterious river, the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake, and the other great Lakes. 

In self preservation, and while we have the 
means and energy, we are bound to set about 
the construction of these railways, which no 
other nation has a better right to do than we 
have, and which we are justified in undertaking 
on every ground advanced. 

The Americans, by the construction of the 
Ccnti'al Pacific Railway firom Omaha to San 
Francisco, professed that it would attract the 
Chinese and Japanese trade through their 
country to Europe as being a shorter route than 
that through the Indian Ocesuo, Red Sea, and 
Mediterranean Sea. If we construct this rail- 
way, we put ourselves in direct communication 
with every part of India ; and a Way may yet 
be found to extend the Indian lines eastward 
into China through the Bramahputra and 
Yang-tsi Valleys, thus obtaining ultimately 
unbroken railway communication from Calais 
to Nanking and Pekin, a distance of nearly 
10,000 to 11,000 miles. We would retain in 
our hands, as hitherto, the great bulk of the 
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Chinese and Japanese trade without infringing 
on any American privUeges. Future femines 
in eaaLeountrii will feg«aayn>o« under 
control, because better ideas with respect to 
irrigation, and greater capabiHty of carrying 
them out, will prevail in those eastern countries 
tvhich are now so subject to femines, and we 
can convey to the nearest point of the femine- 
stricken territory food supplies in abundance by 
this railway. The superabundance of southern 
Russia and the Black Sea ports might find a 
ready mart in Asia Minor and Persia at all 
times until those countries became more capable 
of supplying their own wants. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The proportion of freights and fares due to 
each continental railway over which our trains 
are intended to run would be settled in an 
international clearhig house at Munich or 
Vienna, or any other convenient town that 
might be selected. There will be no greater 
difficulty about this subject than there is found 
in our London clearing house, and although at 
the first thought this may appear a difficult 
question to deal with, I do not apprehend there 
will be any greater difficulty than in the safe 
transit of our trains over the European system 
of railways from Calais to Constantinople with 
the aid of the electric telegraph and the block 
system. The main point to bear in mind is 
the feasibility of the entire project at a 
reasonable outlay, and the desirability of Great 
Britain taking the lead in so grand a design to 
unite Europe and India by railway. 
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We have constituted ourselves the adminis- 
trators of justice among most uncivilized 
nations, and have within the last few years 
been instrumental, at great expense, in 
punishing Kings Theodorous and Koffee 
Calcalli, barbaric, cruel, and treacherous 
potentates, by destrojdng their capitals, and 
breaking up their kingdoms. We have also 
during the last fifty years spent enormous 
sums of money in suppr-essing the slave trade, 
and lately sent a mission to Zanzibar's Sultan 
to persuade him to abolish it in his dominions, 
to which he has wisely consented, and is now 
faithfully carrying out the treaty, so far as we 
know. Egypt is the refuge of slavery in the 
north-east of Afirica, and the Pasha has taken 
steps to gradually abolish it throughout his 
dominions. There is still a slave market in 
Constantinople, and slaves are deported from 
Circassia and Georgia to supply it. The con- 
struction of this railway will bring to the light 
of day, for punishment, and stop in the fiiture 
altogether, many otherwise unheard of cruelties, 
and treacherous dealings, conunon among the 
Turks and Arabs, and will be instrumental in 
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improving the condition^ of the numerous 
Syriac populations. The highway to th East 
will shed a flood of light and truth apon 
regions now und^r the sway of the Mse 
prophet. Christianity ^pdU at last penetrate 
with irresistible vigour among the descendants 
of Ishmael. If, as the late Rev. John Wilson 
and Edward Hine seek to prove, the British 
race are the children of Ephraim, and descended 
from the lost ten tribes, then as descendants 
from Abraham, we have constituted ourselves 
the protectors from spoliation, of the Turks and 
Arabs, the descendants from Abraham likewise, 
the sons of Ishmael. For our protection to 
them in times past we are about to ask of them 
permission to construct through their terri- 
tories 2,100 miles of railway for our own and 
their protection in the fiiture. It wiU be a 
day of great rejoicing when we see the infidel 
Turk submitting to the sway of Christianity — 
the followers of the felse prophet following in 
the wake of England's glorious triumph over all 
false religions. 

We are usually looked upon as a nation of 
shopkeepers, and unpractised in the arts of war 
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and diplomacy, and to a certain extent we are 
not sorry to admit the troth of this continental 
opinion of us, but whatever we have to do 
outside our Empire, we are in the habit of 
doing thoroughly, in spite of Continental sneers. 
J^et us be up and doing, and once more show 
our neighbours over the Channel that we can 
prosecute vigorously what we have imdertaken 
to do. The construction of the Suez Canal 
was undertaken by French engineers and French 
money against the advice of our English engi-* 
neers, and that of our Government, who main- 
tained that it was not feasible, and if ever made 
would be choked up with silt from both seas, 
and sand from the desert. It has in spite of 
every prediction to the contrary proved a 
great success, and we, the nation who con- 
demned it through our principal engineers 
and rulers, have, through God's mercy, profited 
most through its opening. The French intended 
to divert the bulk of the Eastern trade through 
Marseilles, but it has gone through Brindisi, 
and London and Liverpool instead. Let us 
take care that what we endeavoured at first to 
prevent being constructed, and which has since 
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proved so instrumental in the development of 
our steamer trade, may not now prove a snare, 
in om* sole reliance on it, as the highway to 
the East. Let us take warning in time, and 
construct a highway on dry land as a reserve 
against the possible, temporary or permanent, 
blocking up of the Suez Canal at any time. 
We shall administer a death-blow to Russian 
ambition Southwards and Indiawards, and our 
periodical panics about the insecurity of our 
Indian Empire will surely cease for ever. 
Our missionaries will have new fields opened 
out in Turkey, in Europe, and Asia, Persia 
and Beloochistan, Palestine and. Egj^t, all 
within easy access of England. We paid about 
£20,000,000 for the liberation of the African 
slaves in our own West Indian Islands (the 
prevention of slavery has been a heavy item 
in our national expenditure for many years) 
without any prospect of a return, but it has 
not been money thrown away, because God 
has since prospered our undertakings all over 
the world, and we occupy the first position 
among nations, in wealth and extent of terri- 
tory, in enterprise of every peaceful kind, in 
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colonizing power^ in Christianizmg influences, 
and in indomitable energy and perseverance in 
prosecuting to a successful issue whatever 
good work we undertake. We have then to 
&ce this Herculean task of constructing 4,260 
miles of railway to connect Constantinople 
with India and Ismaillia. There are only 
6,000 miles made in India itself, but at a most 
lavish expenditure, in a great measure owing 
to the expensive bridges and viaducts rendered 
necessary by the numerous rivers subject to 
heavy floods at certain seasons of the year, and 
to bad administration of funds raised through 
Companies. On the route between Con- 
stautinople and Kurrachee the railway passes 
through countries which are not subject to the 
heavy rams of India, and the rivers are con- 
sequently not subject to such overflowing floods 
as are prevalent there. The bridges, viaducts, 
and embankments are consequently not re- 
quired to be on nearly so extenidve a scale, 
and the other difficulties attending periodical 
floods have not to be contended with. We 
have a sea board and river communication for 
seven -eighths of the whole length, so that all 
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our requirements can readily be delivered by 
steamer at almost any spot we need them 
. during the progress of construction. In cases 
of illness the members of the engineering 
and contractor's staff can be conveyed on board 
the nearest steamer without difficulty, and 
taken to a cooler temperature, or for a sea 
voyage. By maintaining the coast route better 
gradients can, as a rule, be obtained without 
great expense, although the railway will un- 
doubtedly be of greater length in consequence. 
The developed trade of all the countries we 
pass through wiU of necessity, in a great 
measure, concentrate upon the railway as being 
the easiest route and best outlet. The Russian 
trade with Asiatic Turkey and Persia wiU 
undoubtedly suffer, and we shall be the gainers 
by more than the amount of her loss. 

We have seriously to take into consideration 
at once the expediency of expending more 
than £10,000,000 annually for six years, for 
the construction of a railway that will ensure 
the safety of our Indian Empire, open out, new 
and vast fields for our declining commerce, 
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render the Holy Land easily accessible to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and spread civiliza- 
tion and Christianity among many Eastern 
nations that are now sunk in barbarism, degra- 
dation, and misery. 



CHAPTER IX- 

As Christians we are in the advanced guard 
among the nations of Europe and the world. 
To keep that eminent position we are bound to 
do something striking to show that we ^ 
worthy of the enormous trust reposed in us by 
the Almighty. We may search all the world 
over, but we cannot find any more important 
or influential project whereby our ability, 
energy, and wisdom could be more advan- 
U^y displayed *a. in ,ii, grand work. 
God will assuredly prosper our undertaking. 
We must again remember that we do not 
propose to throw this money away on an 
unprofitable speculation, which, like the South 
Sea bubble, wiU end in ruin to tiiose concerned 
in it, but that there will be an undoubted 
profit accruing fix>m the expenditure judiciously 
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conducted, vast as it is. Even if there were 
no apparent profit fix>in it, as in the case of the 
millions expended in obtaining the freedom of 
the Afisican slave, we shall reap a rich harvest 
of continued prosperity in all our undertakings, 
and in none of them more than from this 
special one, in an indirect if not a direct 
manner. We lore bound to make our doctrines 
of freedom permeate throughout all Eastern 
nations, and this railway will undoubtedly 
form one of the grandest means yet devised 
of doing so. The Turks' inheritance, unless 
the Moslems turn to Christianity, will soon, in 
the natural course of events, be forfeited to a 
more worthy race of the true Faith — ^perhaps 
Prussia, if she prove herself worthy of it. 
I fear that then we could not obtain what 
we would undoubtedly find we required, per- 
mission to construct our highway to India. 
We are bound to seize the present fiivorable 
opportunity, and obtain from the Tm'kish 
Government, which is only too willing and 
ready to accede to our wishes in most respects, 
the necessary concessions which a European 
war and a new disposition of territories and 
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events may prevent us obtaining for a long 
period in the future. Recent events in the 
Herzegovina point to the probable complica- 
tions that will lead to the dismemberment of 
Turkey, and perhaps the prevention of our 
design to link the East and West, for a time^ 
may be one of the consequences. I believe 
that we must construct these lines of railway 
communication, and no effort should be spared 
to obtain a speedy conrnxenceinent of them. 

It should be the aim of every Christian 
statesman to study the advance of the gospel 
of truth and peace throughout the world, and 
this railway, so often proposed, wiU be in the 
hands of our country,the means of disseminating 
that truth we all so much prize, among the 
followers of the false prophet, the fire wor*- 
shippers of Persia, and other false religions 
in countries hitherto exceedingly difficult of 
access in every respect. A railway is a der 
stroyer of barriers to free intercourse among 
nations, be they European or Eastern. The 
railway system has ahnost annihilated the pass- 
port system in Europe, and will equally even? 
tually be instrumental in breaking down the 
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reserve of Eastern nations, including even the 
Chinese themselves, who of aU nations in the 
world are the most inscrutable and impervious 
to attacks from without. 

The interesting problems which are day by 
day being solved in comxection with the Lns 
of the ancient cities of the Euphrates and Tigris 
wiU become stiU more interesting and more 
easy of final solution from the ready access 
which can be obtained to them, and the facili- 
ties which wiU be given by this rwlway in 
rendering exploration a simple instead of a 
wearisome andtedious matter. The unearthing 
of the old ruins and inscriptions corroborative 
of the Scripture narratives, and the wanderings 
and captivities of the children of Israel, may 
be instrumental in throwing additional light 
upon the History of the lost Ten Tribes, besides 
many other interesting fexjts which will soon 
undoubtedly come to the light of day. There 
is hardly any one who reads the Bible who is 
not more or less interested in the fete of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tadmor, and other ancient 
cities, whose ruins and inscriptions are their 
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only records in addition to the slight mention 
of them in the Scripture narrative. 

Palestine, the Holy Land, the scene of the 
Crucifixion, the country where the world's 
redemption was worked out, the land where 
our Sayiour lived, and died, and rose again, 
is daily becoming more interesting to students 
of the Bible, and to the world generally, through 
the fulfihnent in part of ancient prophecies pre- 
dicting it, the waiting expectation for unftdfiUed 
prophetic utterances in connection with it, and 
the gradual light which is being thrown upon the 
actions of the Continental Nations and their 
results, in accordance with the revealed word 
of God, and the explorations, surveys,^ and 
investigations that have been carried on for 
so long, are now nearly finished, and are 
hourly deepening that interest. It may be 
that the restoration of the Jews is not so very 
£eir distant as is generally supposed, and there 
are portents enough to point to that event, 
and I firmly believe this grand iron track will 
be the main highway into Palestine along 
which tiiey will return. 



CHAPTER X. 

There can be no "rest and be tbankful'^ 
while Bombay is twenly^ne days distent from 
us, when we have pointed out the means 
whereby the journey can be reduced to dght 
and a-half days at thirty miles an hour through* 
out, which is less than our express train speed 
from London to Edinburgh. If it were found 
possible to maintain forty miles an hour through- 
out, which may yet be done, then the time to 
Bombay over a distance of 6,153 miles would 
be from London only six and a-half days. 
When railway travelling was first inaugurated 
twenty miles an hour was thought a very high 
speed; now sixty miles an hour is an every 
day occurrence. The pigeon can fly at the 
rate of eighty miles an hour, and it is not too 
much to suppose that we can yet safely drive 
trains at the same speed, as a matter of every- 
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day life. Of course this could only be done on 
very straight portions of the railway, as curves 
limit the rate of travelling. There are very 
few people who could endure a continuous 
railway journey of six and a-half days' duration, 
even ^th Jre comfortable and convenient 
carriages, than we have at present. It is pro- 
posed to meet this emergency by having all 
the carriages on the through route, saloons 
for first, second, and third classes, with con- 
veniences attax^hed, Hiat we, know nothing of 
in our own present railway travelling. The 
pent-up compartment will be avoided as much 
as possible, and the carriages made free and 
open, with greater width than is customary 
with us, between Constantinople and Kurrachee 
and Bombay. The European journey would 
be performed in vehicles more in accordance 
with the Continental tjrpe, but still after the 
open saloon style. These carriages would be 
convertible into sleeping compartments ^t night 
by having an upper tier of couches suspended on 
brackets let down when required, so that there 
would be as much room at night as during the 
day time. A bath room and refreshment room 
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with kitehen would be required for so long a 
journey through the desert parts, and suitable 
carriages would be constructed to supply these 
wants. 

There is hardly any convenience that could 
be supplied that would not be found requi- 
site on so long and tedious a journey, and 
engineering skiU will be caUed into requisition 
to provide for numerous waists that are not 
much felt on our ordinary journeys. After 
the institution of these improved carriages we 
wiU be amazed to find that we have done so 
long without them on our longest joumeyB 
between London, Inverness, Wick, and Thurso. 
Communication by a central path fipom one 
end of the train to the other will certainly 
be introduced, so that the guards may have 
ready access to any part of the train, or it 
may be by an outside verandah continuous 
along the whole sides of the train. This pro- 
menade would prove exceedingly agreeable, 
and relieve the monotony of so long a journey 
very much. It is being pent-up, and circum- 
scribed and cramped for room in your narrow 
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compartment which makes a long journey at 
home so tedious and &tiguing. 

That company which will first afford more 
comfortable quarters for the long journey to 
third class passengers will at home undoubtedly 
command the traffic, where there are two lines 
converging to the same destination. The cchu- 
fort of first and second class passengers, more 
than third, has to be studied on this route, and 
the rates to be charged can afford great comfort 
and many conveniences totally unknown on 
our home railways. A small but select library 
would accompany each through train, and an 
hospital carriage — ^possessing every requisite 
appliance to soothe and alleviate suffering — 
for invalids returning from India would prove 
a great boon, and would be a much more 
comfortable manner of coming home than the 
stormy Indian Ocean and the terrible heat of 
the Red Sea. 

Seeing, then, that we have laid out before 
us the prospect of connecting the East and the 
West by a double line of railway at so reasonable 
an average outlay per mile as £15,500, and the 
present time of comparative peace in Europe 
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oflPers unusual facilities for entering upon nego- 
tiations with Turkey, it is incumbent upon us 
to take steps for the immediate realization of 
our grand design. 

A^comm^cing the works eastwards from 
Scutari, some years would elapse before it 
•would be necessary to apprise the European 
nations that we were desirous of passing over 
their railways by the route already indicated 
xm our way to Constantinople. What objection 
•could they have to our bringing so much addi- 
tional traffic on to their railways ? They will 
gladly welcome the inauguration of our plan 
for inter-communication between themselves 
and India, and all the intervening countries, as 
well as the Holy Land and Egypt. 

With respect to the neutrality of the route 
through Europe in time of war, I am inclined 
to think that the integrity of the treaties with 
the different nations would be faithfully pre- 
served, as already remarked, and the railway 
through communication would indeed prove a 
bond of peace, as being for the benefit of the 
vast majority of the different nations. Supposing 
a block were to occur at any particular spot in 
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time of war, a slight detour could be miade, or, 
if all the European Continent were in a blaze, 
we could send goods and passengers by steamer 
to Constantinople and land them at the Scutari 
Station, from which eastwards there would be 
no interruption, as has been already pointed 
out. The benefits of trade between the different 
nations of Europe and Asia would be so great 
that no nation would willingly relinquish them 
for the sake of a costly and uncertain war — 
undertaken, perhaps, for the gratification of 
vanity or the establishment of prestige, if not 
for the acquisition of territory. Our own 
prestige and credit among the nations of the 
world will be raised to a higher pitch than it 
occupied at any previous period of our history, 
our commerce will be greatly increased, and 
the spread of the Gospel will accompany it. 
We shall be opening up the highway for the 
restoration of the Jews, and providing the way 
whereby we can meet any unexpected dearth 
of food in Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, or India 
at very short notice, and thus prevent starvation 
in those parts subject to famines. Russian 
projects of further acquisitions in Persia will 
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receive a most decided check, because she does 
not hke to intrude further where we have 
penetrated, and would not be permitted to do 
so to any country under our protection, which 
Persia would be in return for the concession 
of the land required for the construction of the 
railway. This is indeed a national project, and 
we must bring ourselves to consider it in that 
light, and set about its construction so soon as 
arrangements can be made. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The late attempt by Baron de Lesseps to close 
the Suez Canal is only the beginning of a series 
of such attempts which will undoubtedly be 
made by him, instigated by France and Russia, 
both jealous of the immense development of 
our trade, our prosperity and resources, and 
maddened by the thought that we have profited 
by its opening infinitely more than they have. 
We have not only the enterprise and skill, but 
we have the means, which they have not, of 
developing such a trade as the Canal opened 
up. It behoves us, therefore, although the 
passage fi:om sea to sea is through a neutral 
country, to provide a substantial highway that 
cannot be destroyed by stratagem without 
being speedily repaired. We are much too 
practical a people in reality to be led away 
into what cannot nationally redound to our 
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credit or bring about our commercial advan- 
tage. We are comparatively slow at all times, 
because sure in our great commercial under- 
takings.* 

* Is it not time that such a powerful nation as we are, 
with our flourishing Colonies scattered over the whole 
world, adopted means to put it out of the power of any 
other nation — Russia, Prussia, or France — to excite panics 
among us as to the safety of our Indian Empire, or any 
other part of our wide dominions ? Let us organise a close 
bond of confederation of all our scattered kingdoms by 
admitting representatives from each and all of them to sit 
in our Common Parliament at Westminster. This step 
will tend to the more rapid development of our Colonies, 
and will give them a more lively interest in the Mother 
Country and the general welfare and prosperity. A more 
satisfactory mode of administration than local parliaments, 
•with a Governor carrying out their decisions, may then be 
found as the result of the combined parliamentary wisdom. 
In furtherance of this idea the construction of the European 
Asiatic Railway will bring the Indian Empire within seven 
days of us instead of twenty-one, and every aid that reduces 
the time of the Colony from the central authority makes 
that authority more respected, and there will be less danger 
in any outbreak arising from internal disorder or outward 
attack. The opening of this railway will be one means of, 
bringing about the final closer confederation of territories 
upon which the sun never sets. The Yankee threat of 
annexing the Canadian dominion is neyer likely to be 
fulfilled after the opening through of the railway from 
Ottawa to Bute Inlet, inasmuch as it will be instrumental 
in putting the country into a state of defeilce from one end 
to the other — from the Atlantic to the Pacific — besides 
being the means of urging on development with a vigour 
not hitherto known. 
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French money constructed the Suez Canal, 
and English merchants are still reaping the prin- 
cipal benefits of its opening ; but we must not 
permit a Frenchman to be the first to promote 
and construct a highway firom Europe into 
Asia, even through Russian territory. We, 
who first introduced railways into Europe and 
Asia, should be the first to join the two Conti- 
nents by a railway for the benefit of all nations 
who choose to send goods and passengers by it. 
We desire to benefit all European countries ; 
Russia, through Lesseps, desires to benefit 
Russia only. Every right thinking person 
should ponder deeply over this proposal to link 
together the west and the east, as they will 
soon be convinced that there is something more 
than the usual manner of promulgating railway 
schemes in this new revival — ^by a diflferent 
route over any previously propounded — of a 
very old project. The progress of the himian 
race, the union of England and the Continental 
nations with Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Beloo- 
chistan, and India, the restoration of the Jews 
to the Holy Land, and the certain means of 
spreading the Gospel among the followers of 
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the feJse Prophet, are all indissolubly linked 
together by the continuous railway through 
Europe and Asia, and great results may 
certainly be anticipated from its opening. 

Whatever may be said about so gigantic an 
undertaking as our having a continuous railway 
through so many and so distant countries and 
races, it will indubitably shew that we are at 
the head of the human race in intelligence, in 
God's favour, and in courage in prosecuting so 
grand a design. We mtist, therefore, rouse 
ourselves, ponder over our resources and vast 
wealth, absolutely waiting for a fitting outlet 
likely to afford an adequate retmn, and invest 
a share of what we can weU spare in the con- 
struction of the railway that is to link our 
Eastern Empire with London through the 
heart of modem Europe and the very centre 
of the empires of antiquity. There is some- 
thing impressively grand in the conception 
that we shall be able to go from London to 
Ancient Babylon in four or five days' time 
comfortably. Its accomplishment can yet be 
brought about at a very moderate outlay con- 
sidering the distance to be traversed. 
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The Shah of Persia smce his visit to our 
country has become alive to the importance of 
the construction of railways and roads through 
Ins territories, and we should be able to direct 
his resources to construct lines in conjunc- 
tion with that running through his empire, the 
European Asiatic Railway. The next visit he 
pays to London, will, we trust, not occupy 
more than five days' journeying, instead of 
about three weeks' time, between Teheran and 
London. 

, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg are now 
apparently on very cordial terms ; but the two 
former distrust the last at aU times, and with 
good reason. If they ever do .unite cordially 
it will be to crush France once more, and 
parcel out Turkey between them. We have 
nothing to fear from French ambition mider 
any circimistances, as France is, and will be, 
isolated on the Continent for ever, her vanity 
and frivoUty being an impassable barrier 
between her and the more staid nations of 
Europe. We are now on good terms with 
France ; but the time may be coming when 
coldness may arise between us greater than has 
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been felt during her war with Prussia. Should 
war arise between them again, our trade would 
to a certain extent be interrupted by the occu- 
pation of the railways for the conveyance of 
troops ; but I believe our treaty rights would 
be so far respected that ho long interruption 
to our through traffic would ensue. There is 
not much fear of any interruption through 
Austria, as she dare not go to war with Prussia. 
As for Turkey, she is under a joint protectorate, 
and so long as she fulfils treaty obligations we 
are safe. We have thus disposed of our pros^ 
pects for through travelling in Europe in times 
of peace or war satisfactorily. 

The sympathies of nearly all the Continental 
races are at heart highly favourable to us from 
our known liberality, and their Governments 
have never lost anything by doing us a favour. 
In this case they will be greatly the gainers by 
a vastly increased general traffic over all their 
railways besides those we propose making use 
of, because people will flock to the Eastern 
route from all quarters of their respective 
countries. Their internal and external trade 
wiU also be greatly increased as a natural con- 
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sequence. The better dissemination of English 
opinions, and freedom, and doctrines, would 
pave the way to a more sincere and truthful 
worship of God on the Continent, and strike 
a blow at Roman Catholicism from which it 
would never recover. Roman superstition and 
idolatrous worship require the light of truth 
shed upon them, and we only, as a nation, can 
thoroughly do that on the Continent, notwith- 
standing some of our Anglican clergy who hate 
the Reformation are coquetting with Roman 
Catholicism, as represented by Dr. Dollinger. 

The great difficulty wiU undoubtedly be to 
make the Continental railways keep their lines 
clear for our through trains. To give running 
powers under certain restrictions over the Con- 
tinental railways to the English company 
managing the Eastern traffic will certainly 
be a momentous undertaking on the part of 
Continental Governments, and a sign of the 
advancing liberalism and free trade of the 
agfe in everything ; but the gain to them will 
be correspondingly great in having the same 
trading facilities with the East as we ourselves 
will possess, and an emulation may perhaps 
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spring up in true missionaxy enterprises as 
well. 

The English language will be more widely 
disseminated than ever^ and will eventually 
become known to, and spoken by, all other 
nations on the &.ce of the earth, and this 
railway will be instrumei^tal in bringing 
about that desirable event in Europe and 
Asia generally. 

Oar raa4 -uu^ge™, in eonjuncti<m with 
the Continental managers, would soon devise 
simple means whereby the safe passage of the 
through daily trains either way — ^from Calais to 
Constantinople — ^would be &cilitated. Beyond 
this — ^to Kurrachee — the railway would be 
eiiitirely under our own direct control and 
management, and subject to a similar code 
of working as exists on the best conducted of 
our English railways. The best guarantee for 
the peace of Europe would be this combined 
international incessant passage to and firo of 
railway traffic, cemented by the good offices of 
Great Britain. War would become so costly 
a luxury that arbitration would take its place 
through choice and necessity, although we do 
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not expect a total cessation of war in this 
generation. 

We should organise a general survey and 
section along the contemplated route (shewn 
on plan accompanying) by engineers to be 
appointed under Government, acting under the 
control of A department of the Board of Trade 
officers competent to undertake such supervi- 
sion, or under the authority of the Council of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. Estimates 
could be got ready within twelve months from 
the present time, and arrangements entered 
into whereby the concessions from the Turkish 
and Persian Governments could be taken ad- 
vantage of to commence operations so soon as 
the first section of the railway was contracted 
for. 

Let us all heartUy join together as a nation 
m admitting the necessity fox^onstructing the 
only genuine Overland route to India. No 
greater undertaking was ever proposed to any 
nation in any age, and the present Conservative 
Government of Great Britain have a glorious 
opportunity of handing down their names to 
posterity as the inaugurators of the way of 
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Veace and Prosperity to Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. Events are hurrying forward mar- 
vellously in these days of telegraphic commu- 
nication and rapid travelling, and absolutely 
compel us once more to make a mighty effort 
still further to reduce our time from London 
to Bombay from twenty-one to seven days' 
travelling. Such a work begun and fiuished 
by a Conservative Administration will leave to 
it a lasting and well-earned memorial of a kind 
that will well compare with the triumphs of 
any former Ministry whatever. They are now 
offered the opportunity of effecting what, if 
they refuse, their successors must certainly 
take up as a question of national importance, 
and thus win for themselves a name never to 
be forgotten in the page of the world's history. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The proposed European Asiatic Railway has 
now been considered in its political, coniinerciiU, 
and religious aspects, and no definite conclusion 
can be come to but that it is a desimble project 
in all of those points of view, demanding thi» 
serious consideration of all classes of our 
countrymen throughout the world. With 
reference to the political aspect of the question, 
it is sufficient to state that it will indubitably 
be the means of preventing Russian aggressio^i 
at Constantinople and Peshawur, and bar t\n\ 
way to the Holy Land becommg the property 
of any particular power, as it will be open to 
nil. Russian proclivities for the Sick Mun*H 
inheritance will receive a decided and per- 
manent check, and we shall hear no more <){' 
panics arising from aggression in Europe or on 
our Indian frontier. 
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The construction of a railway through Central 
Asia towards Khiva, Bokhara, and Peshawur 
is, and should rei][iain, a purely military Russian 
project of no value to any one but Russia and 
the Central Asians. It cannot be a competing 
line for trade, and it may bring Russian soldiers 
nearer to the gates of India, but with our own 
European Asiatic Railway constructed we need 
not fear any Russian designs, however deeply 
and well planned, either against Turkey and 
the Holy Land, or against India. 

The commercial view of this undertaking is 
a most encouraging one, notwithstanding the 
gigantic capital required to complete and bring 
it into working order (£61,000,000). This 
amount is for an actual length of 4,260 miles 
of double line of railway and sufficient rolling 
stock. Allowing fifty per cent, for working 
expenses, an annual revenue of £6,100,000 
is required from the sections eastwards of 
Constantinople to make the lines pay a divi- 
dend of five per cent, without taking into 
account the revenues to be derived from the 
through English traffic between Calais and 
Constantinople, which would probably amount 
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to £2,000,000 annually, of which £1,500,000 
would be set aside to pay the Continental way* 
leaves and other charges over the various rail* 
ways, the remamder going into the general 
revenue to be absorbed by working expenses 
and dividend, but not much of it for the 
latter. 

The immense development of traffic in goods 
and passengers that would take place on the 
opening up of the routes between Constantinople 
and Bombay, between Europe and Palestine, 
Egypt and India, will justify the outlay 
on this grand railway. All the learned and 
curious of Europe will feel anxious to get to 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Babylon, Nineveh, and 
the Euphrates and Tigris Valleys, now so 
exceedingly , difficult, wearisome, and costly 
to be got at. Travelliug and voyaging west- 
wards to America will be forsaken for rapid 
journeys eastwards to India and China, and the 
diversion of the trade will be instrumental 
in awakening to life once more the sleeping 
industries of Asia Minor and Syria, and 
re-peopling Palestine, this time with Christians 
to the exclusion of the Infidel. Persia, Beloo- 
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chistan, and Cabool will feel the universal im- 
pulse, and whatever energetic good is in them 
will be roused up by the prospect of gain 
through the railway. Indian trade of every 
description will be greatly stimulated, and our 
own commodities of every marketable kind will 
find a ready market all along the route. Many 
declining trades among us will revive again 
and become prosperous, and our Indian feUow- 
subjects will be rendered more contented, 
through the abundance of our own and their 
riches, than at any previous period since our 
sway was asserted. Our newly-developed trade 
in the East through this railway will far outstrip 
our most sanguine anticipations. Rapid tran- 
sport to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Ceylon, 
all China, Australia, New Zealand, will super- 
sede nearly all other modes and routes at present 
used for passengers and light goods ; and when 
we remember that the saving in time amountji 
to as much as three weeks to Calcutta, and 
from eight to ten days to China and Australia, 
the new route will be generally adopted, just 
IS steamships are now in preference to sailing 
v^essels by all emigrants who can afibrd it. It 
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will be the same with goods requirmg quick 
transport. All through goods and passengers . 
will be of a class that can afford to pay for 
rapid transit, and there can be no doubt but 
that there will be plenty of both. Local trade 
throughout the whole route between Constan- 
tinople and Kurrachee will be very considerable, 
especially through Asia Minor, the Euphrates 
Valley, and Persia, notwithstanding the sparse 
population along the actual route, as the trade 
will be drawn to the railway from distant 
centres of commerce, along the whole Line. 

The telegraph line along the railway will be 
the best between the East and the West, and 
the Red Sea lines wUl be abandoned for it in 
time, as it will not pay to maintain them. 

The religious aspect of this momentous 
undertaking wUl present itself at once to all 
unprejudiced minds as one whereby the readiest 
means of reaching the Holy Land, Syria, and 
the East generally, and opening up the countries 
undCT the sway of the felse Prophet to the 
enterprise of our missionaries can be obtained. 
The better dissemination of the truth through 
Europe will follow as the result of our extended 

8 
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and more direct intercourse with the Continental 
nations, and the blessing ^of a free Bible will 
dawn upon them at last. Our missionaries 
carrying the Gospel can penetrate into countries 
never yet attempted by them. They can go 
to India and return from it in one-third the 
time required by steamers, and as their useful- 
ness will be thereby greatly increased, and 
greater numbers be induced to go out, many 
of whom now dread the sea voyage, India 
and Persia will be thoroughly opened up to 
our missionary enterprises. In India alone 
there is ample room for one hundred times the 
number of Christian missionaries now resident 
there ; and we shall not be doing our duty until 
our fellow Indian subjects have been ftdly pre- 
pared for the glorious hght of the Gospel of 
Repentance and Salvation. 

The proposed railway will be greatly instru- 
mental in bringing about a marvellous change 
in the aspect of our Missionary enterprises in 
the East generally. We must never forget this 
is our bounden duty to God, and on the due 
performance of it rests the prosperity of our 
nation ; and if we do not attain to a dihgent use 
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of the means bestowed upon us for converting 
the heathen idolaters of the East speedily, 
perhaps a more worthy nation rising into 
majestic power in Europe as a State may 
be singled out to carry on that which we 
are not now doing our utmost to advance. 
It has been ordained through the wisdom of 
God that those Eastern countries which were 
the cradle of the human femily should be the 
last to taste the blessings of the Gospel of 
Salvation, and that the countries where the 
Grospel was first preached — ^Palestine and Asia 
Minor — should now be in a greater state of 
ignorance than the more favoured nations of 
Europe. The restoration and conversion of the 
Jews, and the restitution of Palestine to the 
lost house of Israel — especially the children of 
Ephraim — ^are all events that are looming in 
the near future, .nd the coustructioo of the 
European Asiatic Railway is intimately bound 
up with these interesting events. Enterprise 
and research among the doomed cities of anti- 
quity — Nineveh and Babylon — ^will still fiirther 
shed the light of corroboration upon the Bible 
narratives, and going out among them will 
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become a common holiday trip — not for cnriosily 
merely, but also for the sake of identifying and 
surveying their sites, and instituting further 
researches among their ruins. 

Many engineers and others h&ve written on 
this subject of a direct overland route to Indi% 
and the routes are as various through Europe 
and through Asia as the writers, most of them 
differing in some particulars in both Continents ; 
but this is the first occasion on which this par- 
ticular route through Europe and Asia has been 
propounded and taken up in aU its aspects and 
bearings in connection with the Holy Land and 
Egypt, in a political, commercial, and religious 
definition of the subject, which I strenuously 
maintain is the correct manner of viewing 
so great an enterprise. We, as a Christian 
nation, possessing a free Bible, are justified iq 
viewing so momentous an undertaking as the 
expenditure of £61,000,000 of our wealth iq 
constructing the most expeditious road to our 
Indian Empire as a positive duty to God and 
ourselves — to God in thankfulness for the 
abundance with whic^^ He has blessed us ; 
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and to onrselyes as a pFeventiye to &lse panics 
oiigmated throiigh sinister motiyes by our 
enemies, and for the fiirther deyelopment of 
our trade among races in the East, now 
wholly inaccessible, waiting for our excellent 
cottons, linens, and hardware* 

We haye in all open parts of the world a 
terrible competition from Americans to en- 
counter, and they are protected in their own 
country against us, so that we are in many 
classes of goods shut out of their market, 
and they possess perfect freedom in ours. 
Their freedom is a selfish one, and embodies 
mnt of reciprocity in many things. We are 
bound to find out new commercial outlets, 
and here is one of the grandest we could 
desire presented to us at only a few days' 
distance away from us after the European 
Asiatic Railway is constructed. 

It is true, that French and German compe- 
tition wiU encounter us in the East in many 
commodities ; but we all know now that we 
ourselves have never lost anything by inau- 
gurating Free Trade, nor will those nations 
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who diligently follow our example. In many 
products we are &r beyond all competition, and 
wiU remain so until further and greater inven- 
tions have been developed and still further 
cheapened production. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

There is a very striking analogy between 
ourselves and our American cousins in respect 
of our relations with heathen countries, and our 
trade competitions among the other nations of 
the world, more especially China and Japan. 
We are both anxious to extend our trade 
among them, and encourage our missionary 
enterprises. The American mission is almost 
always to be found where our own is (but 
hardly ever succeeds in the same ratio), over 
the whole world among semi-civilized and 
wholly barbarous races, not specially claimed 
by either. We are desirous of reaching India, 
China, and Japan by the shortest possible 
route, and we would thereby avoid sending 
a great proportion of our goods and passenger 
traffic through America to Japan and China, 
and Australia and New Zealand. This is 
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now going on to a very great extent in 
American shipping, in preference to our own 
Eastern steamer route. The European Asiatic 
Railway would change all that and keep our 
o^\Ti Eastern traffic entirely in our own hands. 
The United States of America are straining 
every nerve to divert the European traffic 
, through their country by the Central Pacific 
Railway to and from China and Japan, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and they have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a very considerable share 
of European patronage, notwithstanding the 
slow average rate of travelling over their rail- 
ways between New York and San Francisco. 
When our Canadian Dominion Route has been 
constructed it wiU be instrumental in drawing 
the greater portion of the summer European 
traffic to itself, firom the United States, as a 
saving of three days can be effected by it firom 
London to Shanghai or Yokohama, over the 
New York and San Francisco route. 

When the European Asiatic Railway firom 
Constantinople to Kurrachee, and the Indian 
links in the chain of railway communication 
are constructed, the journey and voyage to 
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Shanghai, will be still further shortened by 
thirteen and a half days, as the following 
instructive table clearly. illustrates: — 



British American Boate. 



London to Hali' 
fax ... . 



Days, 

m 

11 



Halifax to Bate 
Inlet ... 5 

Bute Inlet to 
Shanghai . . 25 

41 



United States Bonte. 



Dai/s. 

London to New 
York ... 13 

"New York to 
San Francisco 6} 

San Francisco 
to Shanghai 24 
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European Asiatic Boate. 



London to Cal- 
cutta . . • 9i 



Calcutta to 
Shanghai. . 18 

27i 



From London to , Shanghai via Brindisi 
the time is forty-one days, just the same as it 
will be when the British American Pacific 
route is open. 

The British American route to China has 
two and three-quarters days in its favour over 
the United States route, and the European 
Asiatic has thirteen and a-half days in its &vour 
over the British American, and sixteen and 
a-quarter days over the United States, so that 
we can command the Chinese European trade 
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either way, and the Japanese European trade 
through the European Asiatic Railway. 

Seeing then that we ha^e it in our power to 
open out the shortest way to China and Japan, 
when the other nations are striving their utmost 
in that direction by a diflferent route, we are 
bound to adopt measures whereby we can 
immeasurably maintain our supremacy in 
transit to and from these countries, as shown 
above. 

Owing to the great altitude of the American 
Pacific Railway, in crossing the Rocky Moun- 
tain ranges, they caimot under any circum- 
stances greatly' increase the speed of their 
trains between Omaha and San Francisco, so 
that our supremacy in time, even through 
Canada, cannot be overcome, but when the 
European Asiatic Railway is open to traific, 
the trade of Europe and Asia will adhere to 
its legitimate channel, and perhaps some of the 
American trade be diverted the same way. 
The whole Eastern sea-board of America that 
trades with India, Burmah, China, will ulti- 
mately send a portion of their trade by the 
European Asiatic Railway, as being the shortest 
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route, especially the more valuable wares. As 
a nation we are deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of our position in the front rank, 
propagating the Grospel hand in hand with our 
commercifll prosperity among other nations; 
but we do not yet come up to the standard in 
this respect that many of us are anxiously 
looking for. Our Commercial prosperity de- 
pends upon the manner in which we fulfil our 
duty of enlightening other nations, especially 
the heathen, and this grand railway will 
introduce us speedily into the very heart of 
Mahomedanism, Fire-worshipping, Budhism, 
Hindooism, Ancestor- worship, and every species 
of false worship, giving us practically the con- 
trol over their commerce and their religions, 
resultiQg ill the improvement of both. It must 
therefore be conceded that until we have 
ardently proceeded to adopt the measures re- 
quisite for inaugurating the construction of 
these hnes of communication between Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, we are not only neglecting 
our manifest duty, but we are absolutely de- 
clining to accept the means of extending our 
influence religiously aud commercially to an 
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incalculable extent. We would fain enlist the 
deepest sympathies of all our people in fiivoup 
of L ^., and e^ciau7of 4. true 
ministers of God whose influence in the land is 
so powerful for good; and we desire to see 
that influence extended moye among Eastern 
nations than it is at present, by pointing out 
the means whereby it can be accomplished, 
and urging those who are anxious for the 
dissemination of truth to aid by voice and pen 
in developing the desire to link Constantinople 
and our Indian Empire by a line of railway 
running through Uttle known and undeveloped 
heathen countries for nearly 3,500 miles. The 
necessity of it has been clearly indicated, and 
indeed vehemently urged by innumemble satis- 
fectory reasons. The cost is one that we can 
well afford out of the abundant wealth with 
which God has blessed us, and the outlay wiU 
indubitably prove a remunerative one to the 
individual shareholders, and to the nation 
generally, by vastly increasing our commerce, 
and giving a higher status to Great Britain 
among the nations of the earth, than she ha3 
ever hitherto attained. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Innumerable complications have arisen on 
the dreaded Eastern question since the fore- 
going has been penned— not least among which 
is the purchase by our Government, on the 
part of the nation, of the Khedive's shares in 
the Suez Canal Company for the sum of 
£4,000,000, and the further competition for the 
purchase of the Khedive's founders' shares, thus 
making oiir interest in Egypt more intense 
than it has of late years been in Constantinople, 
where we have been permitting the Russian 
and Austrian power to develop until their 
counsels are now paramount in Turkish affairs. 
We still have power, nevertheless, suificient to 
obtain a concession from Turkey of the right 
of way through Asia Minor; Palestine, and 
Armenia, for the construction of this grand 
system which is so strongly advocated, and 
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over which the merchandise of all nations will 
be economically conveyed'. As the Suez Canal 
is free to all nations, so it may be unscrupu- 
lously and treacherously blocked up, as already 
pointed out, by those unfriendly to us during 
a time of war — scuttling ships of no value at 
any or many parts of it, and stopping the navi- 
gation for months. That this can easily be 
accomplished, no one can doubt ; and in a time 
of war such a catastrophe might result in very 
serious damage and loss to us as a nation, in 
addition to the stoppage caused to trade between 
England, India, and China. All the vigUance 
which our cruisers might exercise both at Port 
Said and at Suez could not prevent such a 
design being successfully accomplished by 
apparently friendly vessels. We are, then, 
bound by every tie linking us now to the 
East to provide an alternative route to om* 
Indian Empire, which will not only be safe 
at all times, but the safety of the Turks also, 
as an Asiatic power under our protection for 
A time, will depend on their defending the 
integrity of the proposed railway through their 
country. Whatever becomes of Turkey in 
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Europe, we should not hesitate a moment in 
looking favourably upon the railway from 
Scutari to Kurrachee as the very best means 
of speedily consolidating our power in Europe 
and Asia, and aflFording us a more commanding 
attitude in Eastern affairs than we have ever 
yet attained to — ^aye, even after the Crimean 
war. It would be the means of saving a whole 
fleet of war-ships in the Eastern and Mediterra* 
nean Seas, and troop-ships could be almost 
abolished, if not entirely so ; at all events, the 
majority of the reliefs could be sent out by 
railway, and the invalids only would return by 
steamer as an alternative. 

Our country is likely to be a sufferer through 
the mismanagement of Turkish finance matters 
to the extent of £60,000,000 sterling ; and, as 
there can be no return in money, Turkey should 
be compelled to cede Syria to us, as well aS 
grant a concession for the railway from Scutari 
to Bussorah. The bankrupt estate should be 
compelled to pay a fair composition ; and until 
the Turkish territories in Europe and Asia are 
under different and improved government, no 
material progress will be made, and countries 
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that wiU not join in the march of progress 
must just go to the wall, or lose theu* place in 
the rank of the nations. The Turk is effete, 
rapidly decaying, and incapable of ruling Chris- 
tians, and proper provision must be made for 
the apportionment of his territories under re- 
sponsible rulers. We are among the principal 
creditors with France and Italy ; and before 
Austria and Russia step in, and divide the 
Turkish Empire between them, combined action 
should be taken conjointly by the first-named 
powers to obtain the creditor's lien over the 
property, and arrange about the route of the 
through railway, being neutral among other 
important matters, through Asia Minor. Neither 
Austria nor Russia have any pretext whatever 
for interfering in that country, so that our 
treaty rights and railway concession will cer- 
tainly remain undisturbed in spite of probable 
Russian threats. We could not obtain a better 
mode of muzzling Russia once more, and pro- 
bably for ever, and at fer less cost than a war, 
without any result more tangible than a treaty 
to be broken after a few years by the conquered 
enemy. Russia knows very well that if we 
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are determined to go to war it will be with the 
intention of winning, and she has a good sound 
idea that in any war we must conquer. She 
wants to avoid an expensive war, and would 
like to gain Constantinople by other means 
than by risking a general war, if possible. 

It would seem that our interest lies more 
directly in fostering the Egyptian Government 
now, and leaving the Sultan to the tender 
mercies of the three Emperors. We are doing 
this, also, at an enormous sacrifice of capital 
sunk in the loans to the Turkish Government 
which can never be repaid, and even the interest 
upon which there is very little, if any, hope of 
permanently obtaining. These loans can hardly 
become a charge on the Empire, which must 
be redeemed or repaid, by whomsoever the 
country will ultimately revert to, as the money 
has not been spent in developing the country 
or its resources, except to a very trifling 
extent. 

I do not think that we should abandon Turkey 
to the evil counsels of Austria and Russia, but 
still press upon her the necessity of reform, 
especially in the matters of the Sultan's private 

9 
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establishments, many of which might be sold off 
at once, and so save the enormous expense of 
maintaining them. The vast sums annually 
expended on foibles and in the creation of a 
useless fleet, might be economised, and the 
mode of raising the revenue, which is grievous 
and harassing to the people, might be simplified 
and rendered less oppressive through British 
counsels. These are matters on which our 
ambassadors were in duty bound to put their 
opinions continually forward until a better state 
of internal management of affairs was brought 
about. Seeing that it was our interest, having 
so vast a stake in it, that the administration o2 
Turkish affairs should be competently carried 
on, we have ourselves to blame in a great 
measure for permitting the Gk)vermnent to go 
on borrowing year after year, and still at tiie 
same time carrying on the internal administra- 
tion in a feebler and feebler manner and more 
lavishly, without developing any of the enor- 
mous resources of Turkey in Europe or Asia. 
Had Turkey been judiciously and strongly 
advised, her line of railway communication 
between Constantinople and the Austrian 
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system at Basiasch would have been com- 
pleted some years ago, and many other lines 
of internal communication would have greatly 
aided the development of the truly vast resources 
of a very rich country, instead of which she 
has been permitted to spend the borrowed 
money in armaments and frivolities, for which 
no adequate return to the revenue could ever 
have been anticipated or expected. The money 
given to Turkey on loan should only have been 
expended in opening up the country and 
developing trade ; and it was almost criminal 
to have provided her with money for any other 
purpose, seeing that no increase in taxation 
could provide for the payment of, the interest. 
We have been, in reality, doing our best — by 
suppljmig Turkey with an almost unlimited 
amount of money without asking how she was 
going to spend it, or receiving sufficient guar- 
antees for the payment of the interest — to 
cripple one whom we desired to save, and pave 
the way for the partition of the dismembered 
Turkish Empire among the Emperors. 

The construction of railways in European 
and Asiatic Turkey during the last twenty 
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years with the borrowed money would have 
doubled the power and resources of the Turkish 
Empire now, and we must now for our own 
safety take in hand the construction of the 
main route through Asiatic Turkey, which 
will also be instrumental in developing the 
trade and consolidating that portion of the 
Turkish Empire. If we do not take it in 
hand, some other power will. Prussia and 
France are both getting increased wealth 
every year. 

There are enormous resources in Asiatic 
Turkey that have never had a chance of 
development under the sway of the felse 
Prophet ; but when, by means of this grand 
railway to India, our men of capital will be 
brought fece to face with that great country, 
they will speedily bring out its latent wealth 
of minerals and its productive powers^ The 
fertility of the soil and the salubrity of the 
climate in many districts cannot be equalled in 
any part of the earth, and will suit our British 
constitutions admirably. The opening up of the 
whole of this vast fertileterritory to our commerce 
would amply repay the whole outlay upon it, 
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whereas the construction of small sections like 
the Smyrna and Aidin RaUway is never likely 
to be of much good except as feeders to the 
main central line, and bringing a very smaU 
portion of the traffic of the interior to the 
coast. The local traffic in Asia Minor and 
along the Euphrates Valley will in my opinion 
be very considerably above anticipations. 

From the ^gean Sea to Mount Ararat, and 
from Mount Ararat to the Persian Gulf, there 
is an enormous extent of rich and fertile country 
capable of producing every wit of mankind, 
and comparatively unoccupied and totally un- 
developed. Vast tracts of rich and fertile soil 
distributed over every altitude from sea-level 
to 4,000ft. above it, will be opened out and 
accessible to all who can afford to purchase 
land, at a very reasonable rate, and aU may sit 
down in pea<5e under their own vine and fig- 
tree. The desolating femines that now occa- 
sionally depopulate the country will be pre- 
vented in future by abundance of irrigation 
waters diverted from the innumerable mountain 
streams, and the railway will be instrumental 
in bringing supplies from Europe if the local 
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haxvests should fail. This vast country — 
including Palestine, but excluding the desert 
tracts — contains an area of 500,000 square 
mUes, being about two-thirds of the entire 
extent of India. What it ia capable of becoming 
no human understanding can adequately con^ 
ceive, l^ut there is no portion of the whole earth 
— ^no, not even India — ^that is more deserving 
of our attention as a region for colonising in 
preference to any other, which will be in a few 
years so readily accessible to us through the 
opening of the proposed railway, and where the 
productiveness of the soil has never yet been 
tested except under adverse circumstances. 
True it is that Russia is casting longing eyes 
on this rich southern country, and the possession 
of Constantinople is only the Fepaxatory step 
to its acquisition. The construction of 'the 
railway, and the concessions from the present 
owners of the soil,, will effectually debar Russia 
from developing her designs south of the Black 
Sea. 

There is not a fairer region on the whole 
earth, and one more bound up in our classical 
and Gospel teaching than Asia Minor^ ami we 
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are destined to subdue, convert, colonize it, 
to the exclusion of the Muscovite power, 
which cannot be permitted to display itself 
south of the Black Sea. We Britons have 
no sjnoapathy either with the Russian re- 
ligion or the Russian designs in Eastern or 
Western Asia, but a wise aversion to both has 
been too deeply implanted within us to be 
easily eradicated, no matter how adroitly the 
process is carried on, of bringing about a pre- 
paratory firiendly feeling towards the Russian 
Church, on the part of some of our Anglican 
Church dignitaries. There is more influence 
exerted upon the one by the other than would 
be supposed on first glancing at the subject. 
Let us imagine such a consummation as a 
friendly interchange of sentiments between the 
Russian and Anglican Churches. It would 
inevitably lead in time to the lowering of 
religious feeliipg among ourselves, and a wan.t 
of watchftilness ariang therefix)m in defending 
our true interests in the ultimate possession of 
the regions between the Black Sea and Africa, 
and Mouiulj Ararat to the Persian Gulf— the 
historical re^A% of the. Jlible. Our interest 
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in these countries is one that pervades almost 
every class amongst us, except the most illite- 
rate, and has been fostered by our Bible 
training fix)m our earliest childhood. From 
the Garden of Eden to the land of Canaan, 
which the IsraeUtes conquered under Joshua, 
there are very few indeed among us who have 
not a very vivid recollection of the most pro- 
minent events contained in the Mosaic account 
of the Origin of Man and the subsequent Deluge 
and dispersion. The country in which these 
marvels happened is that through which it is 
proposed to construct this grand Line to link 
England and India. Indeed, it may be that 
tbe chain of commmiication may pass through 
the site of the Grarden of Eden. At all events 
there can be no question as to its passing 
through the regions, of which we have unques- 
tionably authentic information that they are 
the cradle of the human race, whence our race 
was distributed over the whole world. 

The sad misrule and misgovemment under 
which these rich and fertile countries are now 
groaning wiU give place through the opening 
up of Railway commimication and Missionary 
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efforts, to ultimate peace and plenty, as has 
been everywhere the case, wherever our rule 
or influence has been established in any part 
of the world. We all understand the personal 
benefits of a railway among ourselves, the 
umumerable ccnnforts and conveniences that we 
owe to it, but even the best of us can scarcely 
realize the ahnost magical effect it will pro- 
duce in these at present benighted ^regions, 
exclusive of the almost incalculable and illimi- 
table results accruing to our own country, 
through the establishment of a route that will 
put London eventually within seven days of 
Eurrachee, which will then be in direct com- 
munication with Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Dehli, and Peshawur. We can safely defy 
Muscovite aggression then, either in India, or 
in Asia Minor. Prussia and Austria are able 
to take care of themselves against Russian 
aggression in Eur(^, and will gladly avail 
themselves of our new route to the East to 
develop their trade and internal resources. 
The Suez Canal will, it is to be hoped, always 
remain, at least until prophecy is fiilfilled^ 
the steamer route between the Mediterranean 
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and the Eed Sea. The money we hare paid 
ata^iy ibr ^ >^ in ^ h^hwy bJl 
Europe and Asia will be productive of a hand- 
some dividend, and the enormous benefits that 
Europe, AMca, and Asia are receiving Arough 
it abeady, cannot be properly appreciated, but 
it may with safety be asserted that 5 per cent, 
of the trade abeady passed through it would 
defiiay the entire cost of its construction. We 
must, however, I again reiterate, not pin our 
faith entil*ely upon the Suez Canat, but set 
about constructing the railway firom Scutari to 
Kurraxjhee, and bring Europe into contact with 
India, opening up all the regions bet^v^en these 
extreme points to the advantages of com- 
munication with Europe that will ultimately 
bring about a marvellous change £or the better 
in all the relations of life to the present in- 
habitants, and permit the light of the Gospel 
to be diffiised, where now only superstition, 
, &lsehood, infidelity and idolatiy reign. 

There is a glorious future awaiting the lands 
of the Seven Churches, in conjunction with the 
Holy Land, foretold many centuries ^o by 
the Divine Prophets, and now not very fiur 
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from accomplishment. There is very little of 
the pure and undefiled Truth left among the 
present representatives of the original Churches 
of Asia Minor; but I maint>ain that it is our 
duty as a nation to re-establish true worship in 
those regions where ii was first disseminated. 
Ready access to these lands is above all things 
essential, and that' can best be obtained in the 
construction of the through line of communica- 
tion between Constantinople and India, pene- 
trating Asia Minor diagonally, and foUowing 
the route of the Euphrates to the confines of 
Persia. We, as a nation, should enter fear- 
lessly upon this project, reljdng upon that 
Divine guidance which has brought us safely 
through all our troubles, and made us the first 
among nations on the earth, in the possession 
of privUeges that no other nation can boast of; 
of boundless resources scattered oyer the whole 
world, of enormous territories in every quarter 
of the habitable globe, and destined to develop 
still greater countries with splendid water com- 
munication in Central Africa more v^^uable 
than any Asia, with perhaps the exception of 
India, can bring into comparison. The time 
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may perhaps not be very far distant when we 
can travel in our comfortable railway carriage 
firom London to the Cape of Good Hope, 
passing through Egypt, the borders of Abys- 
sinia, between the Albert and Victoria Nyanza, 
along one side of Tanganyika, thence to Lake 
Nyassa, touching the coast at So&la, and 
following it to Port Natal and Cape Town. 
This line of conununication would develop the 
rich regions of Central Africa, and make them 
easily accessible to our missionaries, who must 
penetrate everywhere to preach the Gospel as 
commanded. The best way and the shortest 
of arriving at your object in these days of 
marveUous enhghtenment on scientific subjects, 
permitted by an allwise Creator, of telegraphy, 
and railway speed of sixty miles per hour, is 
the way that must be adopted, and tha,t "with- 
out much delay, because if we do not move 
onwards as rapidly as neighbouring nations in 
the march of progress we shaH for a time 
be left behind in the race. It is therefore no 
mere Utopian idea to put forward this Central 
African route to the Cape, but a soberly con- 
sidered event of the future not &r distant. 
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We have the means to do this grand work, and 
abundance to spare, and it will be far better 
for us as a nation to expend our surplus 
wealth in developing what will become our 
protectorate over the Central Ajfirican tribes, 
and delivering the final blow to this hot bed 
of slavery at its very source, thereby in reality 
making an economical end of it for ever. 
Wherever the British power penetrates slavery 
is of necessity doomed, and we must put it 
down for ever at its source in Central Africa. 
The imperfect explorations of these compara- 
tively unknown regions at the sources of the 
Nile, the Congo, and the Zambesi are already 
productive of cheering results, and fiiture expe- 
ditions, whether conducted at private cost or 
Government expense will make these countries 
so &.miliar to us that colonization as well as 
evangelization will naturally follow. 

Our mission on the earth is most emphatically 
to colonize the desolate and waste places, and 
to convey the Gospel of truth to the whole 
world, and to do that we must have the 
speediest means of communication established 
between our most distant dependencies, as soon 
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after their invention as is consistent with our 
power and feith, and thus it is that the advo- 
cacy of the construction of a railway between 
Scutari and Kurrachee, as speedily as possible, 
has become a matter of ceaseless interest to the 
author. The question has been amply dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, and the enormous 
benefits to us as a nation fiilly pointed out, 
as well as the certain discomfiture that will 
result to our enemies who are continually 
threatening, or pretending to threaten, our 
Indian fi'ontier, closer to which they are 
incessantly advancing, by conquest and acquisi- 
tion, or by treaty with the Central Asian 
tribes. We would act wisely in entering again 
upon the investigation of the whole question 
of direct communication between the Bospho- 
rous and Kurrachee as speedily as possible, 
and urge forward the construction of the 
missing link in European Turkey, between 
Jassenova or Basiasch, and Tartarbazarjidk, 
a distance of 260 miles, which should have 
been constructed long ago firom the ample 
funds supphed to Turkey during the last 
twenty years. 
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Whatever changes our poKcy may undergo, 
on the Eastern question, we should never 
lose sight of the feet that the shortest way to 
India is thix)ugh Central Europe, Constanti- 
nople, Asia Minor, and the Euphrates VaUey, 
and we are in duty bound to open out that 
route with all speed, to provide for the per- 
manent safety of our Indian Empire, destroying 
aU'pretexts for panics fix)m Russian sources, 
greatly strengthening our prestige and au- 
thority in Europe, Asia, and Africa; and so 
accelerate the march of civilization and Chris- 
tianity throughout the world. 
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GrifBith's Ealph (T. H.) Birth of the War Ood. 

8vo. 5s. (See page 4). 

Hall's Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri^ouometiy. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Ret. T. G. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, 
London. 13mo. Ss. 

Hamilton's Hedaya. 

A new edition, with the obsolete passages omitted, and a copious 
Index added by S. G. Grady. 8vo. £1 15s. 

Handbook of Eeference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 1 8mo. 38. 6d, 
*«* This will he found a valuable Companion to Mestrt. AUen 4* Co.*9 

Maps of India, 

Harconrt's (Capt. A. F. P.) Himalayan Districts. 

Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Heda3ra. 

Translated from the Arahic hy Walteb Hamilton. A New 
Edition, vnth Index by S. G. Grady. 8vo. £1. 15&. 

Henry VIII. 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the Heformation in England. 
By Charles Hastings Collette. Post 8vo. Os. 

Hindn Law. 

By Sir Tbo«i?i? Strwige. a yoIs. Royal 8vo., 1830. 248, 
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Historical Eesults 

Deducible from Recent Discoveries in AfFghanistan. By H. 
T. PaiNSEP. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 15s, 

Hifltories of India. 

Mill, 9 vols., cr. 8vo. £2 10s. (See page 21). 
Thornton, 6 vols., 8vo. £2 Ss. (See page 26). 
Thornton, 1 vol., 8vo. 12s. (See page 26). 
Trotter, 2 vols., 8vo. 32s. (See page 27). 
Sewell (Analytical). Crown 8vo. 8s. (See page 3). 
Owen, India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 8s. 

History of Civilization in the Fiftli Ceutnry, 

Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanara, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashby C. Glyn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8vo. J6l Is. 

History of Chess, 

From the time of the Early Invention of the Game in India, 
till the period of its establishment in Western and Central 
Europe. By Duncan Fobbes, LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of China, 

From the Earliest Records to a.d. 420. By Thomas Thornton, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo., cloth. 8s. 

History of the Opera, 

From Monteverde to Donizetti. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Second edition. 2 vols.. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Pimjanb, 

And of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thornton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Horses of the Sahara, and the Hanners of the Desert« 

By E. Daumas, General of the Division Commanding at Bor* 
deaux, Senator, &c., &c. With Commentaries by the Emir 
Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. 6s. 

" We have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, at the 
same time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs and their horses." — JEdinlmrgh Courant. 

Hough (Lient.-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Law, 

Bvo. cloth. 25s. 
Hughes's Notes on Muhan^nanispl, Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
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Illustrated Horse Doetor. 

Being au Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied hy 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
Tarious Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected ; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Edward 
Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. (A new Edition in the press.) 

Contents. — The Brain and Nervous System. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth.— The Nostrils.— The Throat.— The Chest and its 
contents. — The Stomach, Liver, &c. — The Abdomen. — The 
Urinary Organs. — The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — limbs. — 
The Feet. — Injuries. — Operations 

"The book contAins nearly 600 pages of yahiable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, tlie 
result of deep scientific research, deserves a place in the library c^ medical, 
veterinary, and non-professional readers." — Field. 

** The book furnishes at once the bane and the antidote, as tho 
drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, but 
in the different stages of it, while the alphabetical summary at the end gives 
the cause, sjmptoms and treatment of each." — Illustrated London Ifetos, 

niiutrated Horse Haiiageineiit. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the yarious points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers; also on carriages and harness. Embellished 
with more than 400 engravings from original designs made 
expressly for this work. By E. Mayhew. 8vo. (A new 
Edition in the Press ) 

Contents. — The body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Physic. — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing. — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 
— Their natural gi'owth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food. — The fittest' time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
most present erections which are used as stables. The so-called 
** incapacitating vices," which are the results of injury or of 
disease. Stables as they should be. Grooms. — Their pre- 
judices, their injuries, and their duties. Horse Dealers. — 
Who they are : their mode of dealing : their profits : their 
morality, and their secrets. Points. — Their relative import- 
ance, and where to look for their development. Breeding. — 
Its inconsistencies and its disappointments. Breaking and 
Training. — Their errors and their results. 
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India Directory (The). ^ 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 

HoliSBUBQH, F.R.S. 

Part !• — The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Afrir 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Pass^iges, Variation, and Tides. 
By Commander Alfrkd Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of Indiu. 
Ml 18s. 

Part IL — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. Illustxatei with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, <&c. Bj the same. (In the Press). 

Indian Administration. 

By H. G. Keene. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Indian Army and Civil Service List 

Issued in January and July of each year, by permission of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. I2mo. bs. bd. 7s. 6d. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angklo J. Lewis. ISs. (5d. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

By M. H. Starling, Esq , LL.B. 1870. Jgl. lOs. (See 
page 13). 

Indian Penal Code. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. 78. 6d. 

Indian and Military Law. 

Mahonirnedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of the 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract; comprising the 

f Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based upon the text 

of Sir H. W. Maonaohten*s Principles and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy OouncU and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For t)ie use of Schools and Students. By 
Standish Geovb Grady, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the Q-oyemor-Genera] and Council of Bengal. 
By Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Prelace and Index 
by Standish Groye G^ady. 8to. £1 15f. 
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Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Q-loss of Collucca. 
Comprising the Indian Sjstem of Duties, Beligious and Ciril, 
Terbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by SiE William 
Jones, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney 
Hattghton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Hinda Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Preface and Index by 
Standish Q. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and Keader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8to., cloth. 12s. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure (including the Procedure 
in the High Courts, and that in the Courts not established by B4)yal 
Charter) ; with Forms of Charges, and notes on Evidence, illiwtrated 
by a large number of English cases and cases decided by the High 
Courts in India ; and an Appendix of selected A.cts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal Matters. By M. H. Star- 
lino, Esq., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
edition, comprising the Criminal Procedure Amendment Act ot 
1869, Royal 8vo. 1870. £1 10s. 

In this work the sections of the Penal Code have been arranged in 
groups, and to each group has been appended a short paragraph containing 
information collected from the schedule to the Criminal Procedure Code, as 
am^ended by the subsequent Acts, respecting the Courts competent to try 
offenders^ the mode of arrest, and the power to take bail. Forms of charges, 
and the evidence necessary to support them, tvill also be found in the proper 
places. The sections of both Codes, relating to punishments, have been col' 
lected together, so that the whole law on that subject will be found arranged 
consecutively in one chapter. The book on Procedure contains the Criminal 
Procedure Code and the Sigh Court Procedure Acts, as well as portions of 
JEnglish statutes in force in India, illustrated and elucidated by notes con" 
taining the decisions of the Sigh Courts on those sections which have been 
the subject ofjudicml notice. This work is thus a complete handbook of law 
cmd procedure, which is not the case with any of the works published in either 
of the Presidencies. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X of 187$?, 
Passed by the Govemor-Q^neral of India in Council on the 25th of 
April, 1872. 8vo. Price 128. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By 
Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at-law. 12mo. 128. 6d. 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answere. 
With Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Principally with reference to such portions of it 
as concern the Administration of Justice in the Courts in India. 
By Sib Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of Ma'lras. 2 vols. 
Boyftl 870., 1S30. Ids. 
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Hindu Law. Defence of the Day a Bha^a. Notice of the 
Case on Prosoono Coomar Taj ore's WilL Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. 
By John Cochbaj^b, Barrister-at-Law. Boyai 8to. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro- 
vinces subject to the Presidencj of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. By AsTHTTB Steele. Royal 8vo. £1 Is. 

Law relating to India, and the East India Company, with 
Notes and Appendix. Fifth Edition. 4to. London, 1855. £3 3s. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Yoluuteer Services. By Colonel J. EL Pifon, Assist. Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters, & J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Hevised Edition. Pocket 
sise. 58. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
&c., &c. The following are a portion of the Contents :— 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest. 
7. Forms of Courts-MartiaL 8. Precedents of Military Law. 9. 
Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Bebellions. 
11. Riots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough, late 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-MartiaL One thick 8vo. vol. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough <fc Losa. Thick 8 vo. 
London, 1825. f6fl. 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John' Cave-Bkowx, 
M.A. 8vo. 5s. 

Ionian Islands in 1863. 

By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 8vo;, with 
Maps and Cuts. 8s. 

Jackson's (Lewis D'A.) Hydraulic Manual and Working 
Tables Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 

. Published under the patronage of the Right Honourable The 
Secretary of State for India. 8vo. 28s. 

Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette RyndA, in 1858 — 
18(50. By Henby A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. J 6s. 
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Jersey, Guemsej, Aldemey, Sark, &e. 

The Channel Islands. Containing: Part I. — Physical Geo- 
.graphy. Part II. — Natnral History. Part III. — Civil His- 
tory. Part IV. — Economics and Trade. By Datid Thomas 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., and Robert Gordon Latham, M^., 
M.D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
8vo. Volume, with 72 Illustrations on Wood by Vizetelly, 
Loudon, Nicholls, and Hart ; with Map. 16s. 

" This is a really yalnable work. A book whieh will long remain the 

standard authority on the subject. Ko one who has been to the Channel 

Islands, or who purposes going there will be insensible of its yalne." — 

Saturday Review, 

** It is the produce of many hands and erery hand a good one.** 

Jerrold's (Blancbard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 168. 

Kaje (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

Vol. 1. 18s. (See page 24). 

Vol.2. £i. 

Vol. 3. (In Preparation.) 

Eaje (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Affghanistan. 

3 Vols. Crown Svo. £1. 6s. 

Haye (Sir J. W.) Christianity in India. 

Bvo. 1 6s. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) H. St. 0. Tnoker's Life and Correspondence. 

bvo. lOs. 
Eaye's (Sir J. W.) Memorials of Indian Govemments. 

By H. St. George Tucker. Bvo. lOs. 

Keene's (H. 0.)|Mogul Empire. 
8vo. 9s. 

Eeene's (H. 0.) Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 98. 

Ladakli. 

Physical, Statistical and Historical, with Notices of the sur- 
rounding Countries by Alexander Cunningham, Benga] 
Engineers; Bvo. (without the plates,) £l. Is. 

Lady Morgan's Memoirs. 

Autobiography, Diaries and Correspondence. 2 Vols. Bvo., 
with Portraits, 18s. 

Latham's (Dr. E. 0.) Nationalities of Enrqpe. 

•2 Vols. 8vo. 128. (See page 21). 

Law and Cnstoms of Hindu Castes, 

By AnxHUR Steele. Eoyal 8vo. £K Is. 
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Law Relating to India, 

Filth Edition. 4to. London, 1855. JE3. Ss. (Seepage 10) 

Lawrence's (Sir Henry) Essays on Indian Subjects. 

8vo. 14s. (See page 7). 

Xees* (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post 8vo. 8s. 

Xewin*s Wild Eaces of the South Eastern frontier of India. 

Including an Accouutof the Loshai Country. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lewis's (A. J.) Indian Penal Code. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (See page 1*2). 

Lewis's Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 
Post 8vo. 128. 6d. (See page 1*2). 

Leyden and Erskine's Baber, 

Memoirs of Zeuib-eu-Din Muhas^med Baser, Empe&ob of 
HiNDUSTAiN, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turki, and 
translated partly by the late John Leyden, Esq., M.D., and 
partly by William Erskine, Esq., with Notes and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
the Countries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By Charles Waddinoton, of the 
East India Company's Engineers. 4to. Lend. 1826. £1. ds. 

Lianeourt's and Pincott's PrimitiTe and Universal Laws of 

the Formation and development of language ; a Eational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8vo. 12«. 6d. 

Sahonunedan Law of Inheritance and Contract 

By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister-at-Law* Bvo. 14s. 

Hanning (]£rs.) Ancient and Medisval India. 

Being the History, Keligion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c,t of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
Sama Veda, Vajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Baghavat 

. Gita, The Puranas, Code of Menu, Code of Yajna-valkva' 
Mitakshara> Daya Bagha, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka 
Susruta, Bamayana, Eaghu Vansa, Bhattikavia, Sakuntala 
Vikramorvasi, Malali and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa^ Betna- 

. vali, Kumara Sambhava, Prabodah, Cbandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda, Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Eatha Sarit, Bagara, 
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Ketala, Panchavinsati, Dasa Kumara Oharita, &c. Bj Mib. 

Manning, with Illustrations. S vols., 8vo. 308. 

" Mrs. Maiming*! book will probably long and deseryedly Nmaut 
a standard handbook on tbe Literature, Art9, and Sciences of Ancient 
India." — Saturday Review. 

Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of tho 
Inner Temple, Bariister-at-Law. 6fl, 

Mayhew's (Edward) ninstrated Horae Doctor. 

8vo. 18s. ed. (See page 10). 

Mayhew's (Edward) ninstrated Hone Management. 

8vo. 18s. 6d. (See page 11) 

Mayhew's (Henry) German Life and Manners. 

5i vols., 8vo. 18s. 

Also a cheaper edition, Post 8vo. Ts. (See page 8). 

Max Mailer's Big-Yeda-SanMta. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4 to. £1S 10s. 

Meadow's (T.) Notes on China. 
8vo. 98. 

Memorable Events of Modem Hist<»:y. 

By J. G. Edgar, Author of the Boyhood of Great Men, Ac. 
Post 8yo. With Illustrations. 68. 6d. 

Mexico. 

Travels in Mexico, South America, &c , &c. By G. T. Vignjs, 
Esq., Author of Travels in Cashmere, &c., (fee. 2 vols., Post 
8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 



Military Works — chiefly issued by the Govemment 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition. Is. 
Queen*s Regulations and Orders for the Army. New Edition^ 

corrected to 1874. 89-0. ds. 6d. Iniperleayed, 5s. 6d. Pocket 

Edition, Is. 
Rifle Exercise and Musketry Instruction. 1875. Is. 
Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 
Dress Regulations for the Army. 1875. Is. 6d. 
Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875, 6d. 
Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 
Handbook of Battalion Drill. By lieut. H. G* Si.i£X. Ss ; 

or with Company DziU^ 2s. GcL 
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Handbook of Brigade Drill. Bj Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3s. 

Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Dlastrated, 
together with duties of Company Cf&cen, Markers, &0., in Batta- 
lion. By Captain ICaltoit. 2b. 6d. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench IhiU. By Lieut. Cuaxlmb Slack. Is. 

Regulations for the Movements and Formation of a Division 
of Cavaliy. 12mo. 3s. 

Cavalry Sword, Carbine, Pistol and Lance Exercises, together 
with Field Gun DrilL Pocket Edition. Is. 

Cavalry Begulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavalry. 12mo. Ss. 

Trumpet and Bugle Sounds for Mounted Service and Artillery. 
Is. 6d. 

The Training of Cavalry E^mount Horses. By the late 
Capt. L. E. NoLAF, of the 15th Hussars. Anew edition. ' 8vo. 
10s. 

Manualof Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 5s. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1875. 4«. 

Standing Orders and Dress Regulations for Eoyal Artillery. 
8vo. 5s. 

Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 
H. Owen, BA. 8vo. Illustrated. 158. 

Artillerist*s Manual and British Soldiers* Compendium. By 
Major V. A. Q-bip?iths.' 11th Edition. 5s. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Reserve Forces. By Captain J. M. McEIexude. 
38. 6d. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Boyal Indian Military College^ 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Outs, and Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Boyal 8vo. 
14b. 

J^otes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition. 
Is. 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By Stoney & Jones. Second 
Edition. Paper, 8s. 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Handbooks of the 9, 16, and 64-Pounder B. M. L* 

Converted Guns. 6d. each. 
Handbook of 40-Pounder B. L. Gun. 64. 
Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 

Stbaith. Bevised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, B,K., and 

JoHifT T. Hyde, M.A. 7th Edition. Boyal 8vo. lllostrated by 

Four Hundred Plans^ Outs, &c. £2 2s. 

8 
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Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of CSontouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, JEAxamples in Military Drawing, &c., &c., &e. As at 
present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Biohabds, 
55th Regiment, Chief G-arrison Instructor in India, Late Instruc- 
tor in Military Surveying, B>oyal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Bevised aud Corrected. 12s. 

Treatise on Military Surveying ; including Sketching in the 
Field, Flan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Reconnaissance, &c. By 
Lieut.-Col. Basil Jackson, late of the Boyal Staff Corps. The 
Fifth £;dition. 8vo. Illustrated hy Flans, &o. 14s. 

Instruction in MiUtary Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4s. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Htdb, M.A Boyal Svo. With 
numerous Flans and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers' Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By CoL W. A. Fbanklaito, BJB3. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Bockets, &c., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the Boyal 
Laboratory. 6s. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
carried on at the Boyal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 5si, 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Fielijl 
and for the conduct of Feace MancBuvres. 23. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the MiUtia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information. Alphabetically arranged. 
Focket size, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 8d. 

Gymnastic. Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exeroi8ie3 for 
the Begulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown Svo. 28. 

Army Equipment. Prepared at the Topogra;phical and 
Statistical Department, War Office. By CoL Sir Heney Jakes, 
B..E., F.R.S., &c., Director. 

Faet, 1. — Cavalry, 'Compiled by Lieut. H. M, Hoziee, 2nd Life 

Guards. Royal Svo. ^. ' 

Fabt 4. — MiUtary Train* Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hozieb, 

2nd Life Guards. Royal Svo. 28. 6d. 
Fabt 5. — Infantry, Compiled by Capt. F. Martin Fetbie. 

Royal Svo. With Flates. 5s. • 

Faet 6. — Commissariai. Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hoziek, 2nd 

Life Guards. Royal Svo^ Is. 6d. 
Faet 7. — hospital Service, Compiled, by Ci^'t. Mi itxiK Feteie. 

Royal Svo. With Plates. 58. 
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Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His - 
tory, Manu&cture, and Explosiye Force of Ghinpowder ; the History 
of Small Arms. For the use of Officers sent to the School of Mus- 
ketry. 2s. 

Revised Army Regulations. Vol. 1. Royal Warrant for tln^ 
Pay, Promotion, Non-effective Pay and Allowances of Her Majesty's 
British Forces serving elsewhere than in India. Parts 1 and 2. 
Pay and Non-effective Pay. 48. 

Notes on Ammunition. Qnd Edition. Corrected up to Sep- 
tember 1874, Paper, 28., Cloth, Ss. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 1875. Od. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants^ and Kurses, &c. Is. 8d. 

Purveyors* Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors' Department of the Army, 3s. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 
1875. 4*. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dr. Longmore. 

58. 

Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8vo. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough & Long. Thick 8vo. 
268. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Col- 
lies, Esq. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Regulations applicable to the European OflBcer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Rules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations, &o. By Gboboe E. Cochbaitb, late 
Assistant Military Secretary, India Office. 1 voL, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Volunteers. By Captain G. H. G-beaves. 2nd edition. 
8vo. 2s. 

The Military Encyclopaedia ; referring exclusively to the 
Military Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra- 
tives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocqtteleb. 1853. 8vo. 

128. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamlet. New Edition Revised, with- Plates. Royal 8vo. SOs. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Others ' 
Selected and Arranged firom the various operations in War. By 
FsANCE Jijfxs Sqadf, Lieut.-Col., R A. Royal 8v€>. 2l8. 
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The Soldiere' Pocket Book for Field Service. By Col. Sir 
G^ABinsT J. WoLSBLBY. 2iid Edition. Bevised and Bnlarged. 4b» 6d. 

The Surgeon's Pocket Book for Field Service. By Subgeon- 

MaJOB J. H. POBTEB. 78. 6d. 

The Surgeon's Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Fobtbb. 78. 6d. 

A Precis of Modem Tactics, compiled from the Works of 
recent Continental Writers. By Colonel Homb. 8vo. Sb. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Captain Cooke. Part II. 
£12s. 

Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. Ts. 

Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Capt. C H. 
Clabke. Yol. I. £1 6s. Part I. Sixth Section. 58. 

The Campaign of J 866 in Germany. 1 Vol. Boyal 8va. With 
Atlas, folio. 21s. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peter Bubee. 
Post 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lascelles Wraxaix, Bart. Post 
8vo., cloth. 68. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 

Scott. 2 Yols. 8vo. Maps, Plans, &o. 128. 
Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. Ad. 
Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 

Boyal Carriage Department. 5b. 
Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 
Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. 
Regulotions for Array Hospital Corps. 9d. 
Manual of Instructions for Non- Com mission Ofl&cers, Army 

Hospital Corps. 2s. 
Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. 
Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2s. 6d. 



KiU's History of Britisli India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H* H. Wilson. 9 vols, 
cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 

Mogul Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 
Power, by Henry George Keene, B.C.S. 8vo. 9s. 
This Work Jills up a blank between the ending of Elphinstone^i 
and the commencement of Thornton's Histories. 



\ 
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Kysteries of the VaticaiL ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Theodore 
Greisekgeb. 2 Vols, post 8vo. 2 Ls. 

Nationalities of Europe. 

By Robert Gordon Latham, M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 128. 

Virgis and Bismillah. 

NrRGis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. By 
Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Notes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language- By T. T. Meadows, Bvo. Lond., 
1847. 9s. 

Notes on the North Western Provinces of India. 

By a District Officer, 2nd Edition. Post bvo., cloth. Ss. 

Contents. — Area and Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Iniga- 
tion. — Rent. — Rates. — Land Tenures. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conqnest 
A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owen, M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford, 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. 8s. * 

Oxenham's (Bev. H. N.) Atonement 

Bvo. 10s. 6d. (See page 5). 

Oxenham's (Bev. H. V.) First Age of Christianity, &o. 

Bvo. I'^s. bd. (See page 7). 

Ozanam's (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Centnry. 

From the French. By The Hon. A. C. Glyn. '2 Vols, post 
Bvo. 21s. 

Pathologia Indica, 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edition* Royal 
Svo. 1 4s. 

Pharmacopoeia of India. 

By Edwabd John Waeing, M.D., &c. Bvo. 68. (See page 2). 
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Physical Oeograpny. 

By Pbofessob D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., Ac. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8vo., with Illustrative Maps. 7s. 
Contents: — Part I. — Introdoction. — The Earth as a Planet. 
—Physical Forces. — The Succession of Rocks. Part II.— 
Earth — Land. — Mountains. — Hills and Valleys. — Plateaux 
and Low Plains. Part III. — Watek. — The Ocean. — Rivers. 
— Lakes and Waterfalls. — The Phenomena of Ice. — Springs. 
Part IV. — Air. — The Atmosphere. Winds and Stonns.— 
Dew, Clouds, and Rain. — Climate and Weather. Part V. — 
Fire. — Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena. — Earthquakes. 
Part VL — Life — The Distribution of Plants in the different 
Countries of the Earth. — The Distribution of Animals on the 
Earth. — The Distribution of Plants and Animals in Time. — 

r 

Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. 

** The Book is both valuable and comprehensive, and deserves a wide 
circulation." — Observer. 

PUgfimage to Mecca (A.) 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willougbby Osborne. Fol- 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Col. Wil- 
LonoHBT-OsBORNE, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, 
by permission, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, Post 8yo. 
£1. Is. 
This is a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 

information it contains, but also ^m the fact of its being the first work 

written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Pebody (Charles) Anthori at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey — Sir Walter Scott — Robert Bums — Charles 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. 

Pollock (Field Karshal Sir George) Life & Correffpondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8vo. With portrait. 18s. 

Primitive and TJniversal Laws of the FormatioiL and 

Development of Language. 8vo. 128. (See page 16.) 

Prinsep's Political and IQlitary Transactions in India. 

2 Vols. 8vo. London, 18'25. 18». 

Practice of Conrts MartiaL 

By Hough & Long. In one thick 8vo. Volume, London, 
1825. 268. 
Precedents in IQlitary Law ; 

By LiEUT.-CoL. W. Hough. • One thick 8vo. Vol. 25s. 
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Pricliard's Chronicles of Bndgepore, &o. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 12s, 

Prinsep's (H. T.) Historical Results. 

8vo. 158. 

Prinsep's (H. T.) Thibet 

Post 8v6. 5s. 

Baces and Tribes of Hindostan. 

The People of India. A series of Photographic Illustrations 
of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared under the 
Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes Watsok, 
and John William Kaye. The Work will contain about 450 
Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super royal 4to. 
£2. 5s. per volume. 

Volumes 1 ^o 6 are now ready, JB13. 10«. 

Bepublic of Fools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Abdera in Thrace, from 
the German of C. M. Von Wieland. By Rev. Henby Chbist- 
mas, M.A. 2 Vols, crown Bvo. 128. 

Bichards (Major W. H.) Kilitary Surveying, &o. 

14s. (See page 18). 

£oyle*s (Dr. J. F.) Botany of the Himalaya Mountains. 

2 Vols, royal 4to. £7 7s. (See page 4). 
Bnssians at Home. . 

Unpolitical Sketches, showing what Newspapers they read, what 
Theatres they frequent; and how they eat, drink and enjoy 
themselves ; with other matter relating chiefly to Literature, 
Music, and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in and 
about Moscow. By H. Sutheriand Edwards. Second Edition, 
post 8vo., with Illustrations. 6s. 

" This is not only one of the most amusing books that we hare read 
for a long time, but also the best and most reliable account of Russian Life 
and Manners which has hitherto been given to the public." — Spectator, 

Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857—1858. By Sir 
John William Kaye, Author of ** The History of the War in 
Affghanistan.*' Vol. I., 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. £1. Vol. III. 
(Nearly ready.) 

CoN'TEN'TS OF Vol. I. : — Book I. — Introductory. — The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The ** Right of Lapse." — The 
Annexation of Oude. — Progress of Englishisih. Book II. — The 
Sepoy Army : its Rise, Progress, and Decline. — Early His- 
tory of the Native Army. — Deteriorating Influences. — The 
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Sepoy War in India — continued. 

Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book IIL-tThe Outbreak of the Mutiny. — 
Lord Canning and his Council. — The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War. — The Rising of the Storm. — The First 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — Excitement in Upper India — 
Bursting of the Storm. — Appendix. 

Contents of Vol II. : — Book IV. — ^The Rising in tbe 
North-west. - The Delhi History. — The Outbreak at Meerut. 
— The Seizure of Delhi.— Calcutta in May. — Last Days of 
General Anson; — The March upon Delhi, Book V. — Pro- 
gress OF Rebellion in Upper India. — Benares and Alla- 
habad. — Cawnpore. — The March to Cawnpore. — Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The Punjab and Delhi. — First 
Conflicts in the Punjab. — Peshawur and Rawul Pinder. — Pro- 
gress of Events in the Punjab, — Delhi — First Weeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succours from the 
Punjab. 

Sewell's (Bobert) Analytical History of India. 

Crown 8vo. 8s. (See page 3). 

Social Life in KnniclL. 

By Edward Wilberforce, Seiond Edition. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Bishop of Oxford. Post Svo. 6s. 

" A very able Tolume. Mr. Wilberforoe is a yeryvpleasant and agree* 
able writer whose opinion is worth hearing on the subject of modem art 
which enters largely into the matter of his discourse." — Saturday Review, 

Sin : Its Causes and Consequences. 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Results of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures, By the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R,S. Post Svo. 5s. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Second Edition. Royal Svo. 1870. 30s. (See page 13). 

Strange's (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

2 Vols. Royal Svo. 1830. 24s. (See page 13). 

Student's Chemistry. 

Being the Seventh Edition of Household Chemistry, or the 

Science of Home Life. By Albert J. Bernays, Ph. Dr. 

F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry at St. 

Thomas' Hospital, Medical, and Surgical College. Post Svo. 
.. 5s, 6d. 
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'* Their Kiyerties SerrutB" : 

Aunals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, 
F.S.A., Author of " Table Traits,'' " LdTes of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.* &c. Post 8vo. 63. 

" Evenr page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 

point forpmost proiides entertainment for the most diTerae 

tastes." — Dailff Xnet. 

Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India, 

As originally prepared under the Authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. By J. Forbes Watsox, IVLA., 
M.D., F.R.A.S., Reporter on the Products' of India. Folio, 
half-morocco. With numerous Coloured Photographs. £3. 58. 

7*ii* trork — hy affording a key fo ike Fashion* of the People^ and to 
the Cotton^ Silk, and Wool Textiles in actual use in India — is of special 
interest to Manufacturers, Merchants, and Agents; as also to the Stmdent 
and lover of ornamental art. 

" We congratulate Dr. Forbes "Watson on having produced so useful 
and so practical a work, and on having diffused knowledge upon all material 
points connected with the clothing of the people of India, which heretofore 
had been unattainable. His book is written in a clear and thoroughly 
inteUigible style throughout ; it is handsomely got up, and embelUshed by 
numerous coloured photographs, from which the various styles of costume 
and portion of clothing, male and female, will be more readily understood 
than from mere description. The colours, too, of the various fabrics are 
given firom the articles themselves, and we would in particular invite atten- 
tion to the plates at page 118, all or most being figures of respectable 
Mohammedans in Upper India in rich dresses, as conveying excellent 
impressions of colour and effect in native Indian costume." — Times, 

Theories of History. 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History, — Chauce, — Law, — 
"Will. With Special Reference to the Principle of Positive 
^ Philosophy. By William Adam. 8vo. 15s. 

" The whole book bears the evident mark of maturity of thought. 
Q'he third chapter is full of thoughtful and able arguniout, in which the 
positions ol Comte, and even of Mill, are powerfully and suooessfVdly 
assailed ." — Spectator. 

" It is well thought and weightily written. We have not come 
across a book of the present day for a considerable while so far removed 
from the common run of writing and of thinking as this one is." — Athenteum, 

Thomson's Lnnar and Horary Tahles. 

Fur New and Concise Methods of Performinp; the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Lon^'itude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed St ns and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David THOMf-ON. Sixty»fir8t edit. Royal Svo. 10s. 
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Thornton's History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, bj Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. With Map. 12s. 

*:ii* The Library Edition of the above in 6 volumes^ 8vo., may be 

hadf price £2. Ss. 

Thornton's (Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India OflBce. By 
Edward Thohnton. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. J015. With Map. 21s. 

*,i5* The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazetteer are : — r 
1st, To fix the relative position of the various cities, toums, and villages^ 

with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest 

practicable brevity all that is Jcnown respecting them ; a»^ 
2ndiy. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 

to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 

statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains; ih»s presenting to the reader, unthin a brief com' 
pass, a mass of information which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from 
a multiplicity of volumes and manuscript records. 

The Library Edition, 

4 vols., 8vo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 16s. 

Thngs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hutton, 
Post Bvo. 5s. 

Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Henry T. Piunsep, Esq. Second edition. Post Bvo. 58. 

Tilley's (H. A.) Japan, &c. 

8vo. 16s. (See page 14). 

Tod's (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehr walla. By the late Lieut.- Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £S 3s. 

*:ii* This is a companion volume to Colonel Tod^s Safasthan, 

Trotter's History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862). By Lionel James Tbotteb, late Bengal 
Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 
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" The work is fall of intcrestmg mmtter, eompriamg emej ev«ot of 
importance daring the exciting period of the Sebellion, told in a concise, 
Btraightforward, and impartial manner." — Observer. 

"The arrangement of the matter, the «tjle, and, above all, the 
spirit which perracks Captain Trotter's pages, are worthy of great com- 
mendation.'* — Calcmtta Snglithman, 

" It appears to as that Mr. Trotter has been eminently sacoessfol in 
his treatment of a rery exciting and interesting period of recent history.*' — 
London Beview. 

Turkish Cookery Book (The). 

Allection of Receipts from the best Turkish Authorities. 
Done into English by Fababi Efemdi. l^mo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Tamhery's Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vambery. 8vo. 16s. 

" A valaable guide on almost untrodden ground." — AikentBwm, 

View of China, 

For Philological Purposes. Containing a Sketch of Chinese 
Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion, and Customs. 
Designed for the use of Persons who study the Chinese 
Language. By the Bev. Bobert Morrison. 4to. Macao, 
18 J 7. 6s. 

Waring's Pharmacopoeia of India. 

8vo. 68. (See page ''i). 

Watson's (Dr. J. Forhes) Textile Kannfaotnres of India. 

Folio. i>*3. 5s. (See page 26). 

Watson's (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Eaye, The People of India. 

A Series of Photographs. Vols, 1 to 6, JS13. 10. 

Wehh's (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

8vo. 14s. (See page J2'2). 

Wellesley's Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. £6. lOs. 

l^is work should he perused hy all who proceed to India in the 
(HvU Services, 

Wellington in India. 

The Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. 
12mo. Is. 

Wilberforoe's (Edward) Social Life in KunioL 

Post 8vo. 68. (See page 25). 
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Wilberforce's (E.) Life of Schubert 

Post 8vo. 68. 

Wilk's South of India. 

3 vols. 4to. £5. 5s. 

Williams' (F.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

2 vols., Bvo. Us. (See page (5). 

Williams' (F.) Life, &Cm of Bishop Atterbury. 

U vols., Bvo. 14s. (See page 4). 

Woolrych's (Serjeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants at-Law of the English Bar. By 
HtJMPHRY William Woolrych, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 
308. 

World we Live In. 

• Or First Lessons in Physical Geography. For the nse of 
Schools and Students. By D. T. Ansted, M.A.. F.R.S., &c. 
25 th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Wraxall's Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers in the possession of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 

3 vols., Bvo. IBs. 

Wraxall's Military Sketches. 

By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. Post Bvo. 68. (Seep. 21). 

" The book is clever and entertaining from first to last "-^AthetkBum, 

Wraxall's Scraps and Sketches. 

By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 2 vols., Post Bvo. 12s 

Yesterday and To-Day in India. 

By Sidney Laman Bianchakd. Post Bvo. 6s. 

Contents. — Outward Bound. — The Old Times and theNew. — 
Domestic Life. — Houses and Bungalows. — Indian Servants. — 
The Great Shoe Question. — The Garrison Hack — The Long 
Bow in India. — Mrs. Dulcimer's Shipwreck. — A Traveller's 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow. — Punch in India. — Anglo- 
Indian Literature. — Christmas in India, — The Seasons in 
Calcutta. — Farmers in Muslin. — Homeward Bound. — India 
as it Is. 

Tonng's (J. B.) Course of Kathematies. 

Bvo. 12s. (See page 6). 
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A SELECTION EBOH 

MESSRS. ALLEN'S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS m THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c 



HDroUSTAin, HIHDI, && 

[Or. Fariet't Wbrlet an med at Cla*$ Boott m> tka CcUege* mtd StiooU 

n India.'] 

Forbes's Hindostani-EnsHsh Dictionarr in the Peisian Character, 
with the Hindi words ia Nagari also; and an English Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Character ; hoth in one volume. Bj Dun- 
GAK FoBBES, LLJ). Boyal Sto. 428. 

Forbes's Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Fersian and Nagaii Characters, Beading Lessons, and Yooabulai^. 
8ro. lOs. 6d. 

Forbes's Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Yocabularj, in the 
Boman Character. New Edition, entirely reyised. By J. T. Platts, 
l6mo, 3s. 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 
. Vocabulary. Boyal 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustratiye of Eastern Character. 8to. Ss. 

Forbes's Tota Eahani ; or, " Tales of a Parrot,'' in the Persian 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boyal Sto. Ss. 

Small's (Rev. G.) Tota Kahani; or, " Tales of a Parrot." Trans- 
lated into EngUsh. Svo. 8s. 

Forbes's Baital Pachisi ; or, *' Twenty-five Tales of a Demon," 
in the Nagari Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boyal 8vo. 9s. 

Piatt's J. T., Baital Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Forbes's Ikhwanu s Safa ; or, " Brothers of Purity," in the 
Persian Character. Boyal 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

[For the higher standard for miUtary officers^ examinations.'] 

Ikhwanu S Safa ; or. ** Brothers of Purity," Translated from the 
Hindustani of Maulavi Ikram AIL By John Flatts, late Inspector 
of Fublic Instruction in the Korth Circle, Central Frovinces. Cfarried 
through the Press by E. B. Eastwiok, C3., F.B.S., &c., 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
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Platte* Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. 8vo. ISs. 

Forbes's Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
in the Persian Character. 4to. 8s. 

Forbes's Hindustani Dictionary, the Two Volumes in One, in the 
EngUsh Character. Boyal Sto. 368. 

Forbes's Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Character. 12s. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., English Character. 5s. 

Wilkin's (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4 to. 153. 

Haughton's Menu, with English Translation. '2 vols. 4to. 24s. 

Johnson's Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. 158. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. 6d. 

Johnson's Hitopadesa, English Translation of the. 4to. 5s. 

Wilson's Megha Duta, with Translation into . English Verse, 
l^otes, Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. Boyal Svo. 6s. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation 
of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. Boyal Sto. 2l8. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Verse. Fourth Edition. 8s. 

Williams's (Monierj Vikramorvasi. The Text. Svo. 5s. 

Singhasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 
A New Edition. Bevised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copious 
Notes. By Sybd Abdoolah. Boyal Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Robertson's Hindustani Vocabulary. 3s, 6d. 
Eastwick's Prem Sagur. 4to. 30s. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Syed Abdoolah. Boyal Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi from the Sanskrit, by 
Fbedisio PiNOOTT. 4to. {In the Tress), 

SANSGBIT. 

Haughton's Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

Williams's English and Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. Jg3. 38. 
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Williams's (Moirier) Sanscrit Grammar. '8vo. ISs. 

Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a 
Vocabulary, by A. E. GtouchH. 18mo. 78. 6d. 

Gough's (A. E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit 
Manual. 18mo. 4b. 

Cowell's (E B.) Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 8s. 6d 
I'hompson's (J. C.) Bhagavat Gita, Sanscrit Text. Ss. 



PEBSIAN. 

Richardson's Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. Johnson. 4to. £4,, 

Forbes's Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Boyal 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Ibraheem's Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Royal Svo. 128. 6d. 

Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Vocabulary. By John Platts, late Inspector of Schools, Central 
FroTinces, India. Boyal 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 
By John Platts. 8to. 128. 6d. 

Ouseley's Anwari Soheili. 4 to. 30s, 

Eastwick's Translation of the Anwari Soheili. Royal* Svo. iS3. 3s. 

Keene's (Rev. H. G.) Fh'st Book of The Anwari Soheili, Persian 
Text. Svo. Ss. 

Ouseley's (Col.) Akhlaki Mushini. Persian Text Svo. 58. 

Keene's (Rev. H. G.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. • 



BENGALI. 

Haughton's Bengali* Sanscrit, aud English Dictionary, adapted 
for Students in either language j to whi<£ is added an Index, serving 
as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 80s. 
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Forbes's Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Royal 
Svo. 12b. 6d. 

Forbes's Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary, 
BoyaldTO. 128. 6d. 

Batris Singhasan. 8yo. 5s. 
Tota Itihas. Svo. 5s. 
Nabo Nari. 12mo. 7s. 



ARABIC. 

Richardson's Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. Johnson. 4to., cloth. £4i, 

Forbes's Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the East India Ciyil Service, and also for the 
use of self instructing students in generaL BoyalSvo. IBs. 

Palmer's Arabic Grammar. Svo. 18s. 

Forbes's Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extraets 
from the best Authors, with yoca:bulary. Bojal 8vo., doth. 15s. 

Beresford's Arabic Syntax. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

Matthew's Translation of the Mishkat-ul-Masabih. 2 vols in 1. 
By the BxT. T. P. Hughes. (In the Press). 



TELOOOOO. 

Brown's Dictionary, Reversed ; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used in Teloogoo. 3 vols, in 2, royal 8to. £5. 

Campbells Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 30s. 

Brown's Reader. 8vo. 2 vols. 14s. 

Brown's Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Pancha Tantra. 8s. 

Percival's English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 10s. 6d. 

TAMIL. 

Rotder s Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4to. 428. 
Babington*s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. I2s. 
Percival's Tamil Dictionaiy. ^ vols. lOs. 6d. 
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aVZRATTEE. 

Mayor's Spelling, Guzrattee and English. Ts. 6d. 
Shapurji Edalji's Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 21s. 

MAHBATTA. 

Molesworth^s Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 4Qs. 
Molesworth's Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 42s. 
Stevenson's Grammar. 8vo., cloth. 17s. 6d. 
Esop's Fables. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Fifth Reading Book. 7s. 

MALAY. 

Marsden s Dictionary. 4to. £3. 3s. 
Marsden's Grammar. 4to. £1 Is. 

CHINESE. 

Morrison's Dictionary. 6 vols, royal 4to, £10. 

Marshman's — Clavis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar. 4to. £2 2s. 

Morrison's View of China, for Philological purposes ; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Eeligion and 
Customs, designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. Gs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve's English-Camatica and Carnatica-English Dictionary. 
2 vols. (Very slightly damaged). £8. 

Collett's Malayalam Reader, ftvo. 12s. 6d. 

Esop's Fables in Oamatica. 8vo. bound. I2s. 6d. 

David's Turkish Grammar. 1 5s. 

Wilson's Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of useful 
Words occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration 
of the Gk)Temment of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, G-uzarathi, 
Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled 
and published under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors 
of the E. I. Company. 4to., cloth. £1 10s. 

Messrs, Wm. S. Allen ^ Co*s Catalogues of Printed and Lithographed 
Books in the Eastern Languagesy to which is added a list of Oriental Mamh 
scripts^ may he had gratis on appUcaiion. 
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VISIT OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES TO INDIA. 

This day is published 

A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

BY 

HENRY F. BRION. 

In Frame, 21». 

A map of this kind brings before ns sach a pictore of the snrface of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind's eye of the average 
Englishman, India consists of- the plains* and Hlie hills/ chiefly of the former, 
the hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. The new map will at 
least enable him to correct his notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual features of a good plain map of the country on a scale of 150 miles to the 
inch, with a faithful representation of all the uneven surfaces, modelled on a scale 
thirty-two times the hoiizontal one; thus bringing out into clear relief the com- 
parative heights and outlines of aU the hill-ranges, and showing broad tracts of 
uneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, except to a very practised eye. The plains of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportions; the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, and Western Bengal reveal their actual ruggedness at a glance ; and 
Southern India, from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-level. To the hi^!;torical as well as the geographical student such a 
map is an obvious and important aid in tracing the course of past campaigns. In 
lealising tlie conditions under which successive races carried their arms or settle- 
ments tliruugh the Peninsula, and in comprehending the difference of race, clinyite, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neat 
trnme of maplewood, the map seems to attract the eye like a prettily-coloured 
picture, and its price; a guinea, should place it within the reach of all who care to 
combine the useful with the ornamental." — Home News, 



A CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

CHART OF INDIA, 

FricCf fully tinted^ mounted on roller and varnished^ 20*, 

size^ about 40 in. by 50 in. 

Showing, at one view, all the principal nations, governments, and empires which 
have existed in that country from the earliest times to the suppression of the Great 
Mutiny, A.D. 1858, with the date of each historical event according to the various 
eras used in India. By Akthuk Allkn Burtnali.. of the High Court of Chancery. 
By this Chart, any person, however ignorant of the subject, may, by an hour's 
attention, obtain a clear view of the broad lines of Indian History, and of the 
evolutions which have resulted in the dominion of Her Majesty as EMPRESS OF 
INDIA. It will be found invaluable for Educational Pubfoses, especially in 
Colleges and Schools, where an Indian career is in contemplation. It will also be 
found of PKKM AMBNT uTiLiTT iu all Libraries and Offices as a work of ready 
reference for the connection of events and dates. Besides the History of India, it 
includes the contemporaneous histories of AvauANisTAir, Cbrteal Asia, and 
EuBora* 

Xiondon: W. H. Allxm & Co., Id, Waterloo Place, S.W. 



MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 

Mutn. AUen 4* C0'^» Maps of India wsre revised and much improved 
during 1874, with especial reference to the existing Administrative 
Divisions, RaUways, ^c. 

District Map of India ; corrected to 1874; 

Divided into CoUectorates with the Telegraphs and Itail ways from Go- 
Temment surveys. On six sheets — size, 5fb. 6in. high ; 5ft. Sin. wide ; 
in a case, £2 128. 6d. ; or, rollers, varn., £3 3s. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1874 ; 

Compiled chiefly from surveys executed by order of the Govemment 
of India. On six sheets — size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on cloth, in case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, yam., iS3 3s. 

Map of India ; corrected to 1874 ; 

From the most recent Authorities. On two sheets — size, 2 ft. lOin. 
wide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 163. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 Is. 

Map of the Routes in India; corrected to 187^ ; 

With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations On one sheet — size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide ; 2 ft. 9 in. high, ds, \ 
or, on cloth, in a case, 128. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Scinde. Bliawulpore, Ac., including all the States 
between Canduhar and Allahabad. On four shet^ts— tiie, 4 it* 4in, 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, 30s. ; or, in case, £2 j roll«)r», yanu»hed, £% lOs, 

Map of India and China, Burraah, Siam, tbo ]\Ialay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide \ 

3 ft. 4 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 5s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, China, and Australia, In a case, 14s. } on 
rollers, and varnished, 18s. 

Map of Aifghanistan and the adjacent Countries. 

On one sheet — size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide ; 2 ft. 9 in. high, 98. ; in oaae, 128. 

Map of China, 

From the most Authentic Sources of Information. One large Bheet— • 
size, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6s. ; or, on cloth, in case, Ss. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator's Projection, showing the Tracts of the Early Nayigators, 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle Sailing, 
and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets — size, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 

4 ft. 3 in. high, £2 ; on cloth, in a case, £2 lOs ; or, with rollers, anj 
Tarnished, £3. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Latitude and Lon^tu^le of plaQe9 of note. 18mo. 3g. 6d. 



Mblitled on the arrioal of every Mailfirom India, Subscription 26s, per 

annumt specimen copy, 6d. 

ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 
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PBOK 

INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Allen's Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as afibrding the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. I 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen's Indian Mail. 



Summary and Meview of Eastern News, 
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Shippinff^Arriyal of Ships 

II „ Passengers 
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Departure of Ships 
II II Passengers 

Oonunercial— State of the Markets 
Indians ecuriti e s 
Freights 
Arc* Abo« Arc* 
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Precis of Public Intelligence 

Selections froni the Indian Press 

MoTcnients of Troops 

The GoTemn&ent CJasette 

Courts Martial 

Domestic Intelligence— Births 

ff ,f Marriages 

IP „ Deaths 

. Some Intelligence relating to India, Sfc. 
Original Articles Arrival reported in England 

Miscellaneous Information Departures n n 

Appointments, Extensions, of Shipping— Arrival of Ships 
Furloughs, Abc. 
CiTU 
MiUtarj 

Ecclesiastical and 
Marine 
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„ Passengers 

Departure of Ships 

,1 Passengers 

Vessel spoken with 
Abc. Abc. A;c. 



Review of Woxlis on the East.— And Notices of all affairs 
connected with India and the Services. 



Each year an Indbx is furnished, to enable Subscribers to bind up the Yolum 

which forms a complete 

ASIATIC AN NUAL BECISTEB AND LIBBABY OF BEFEBENGE. 
London :Wm.H. ALLEN & Co., 18, WATERLOO PLACE,S.W 

(PUBLISHEBS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements 
(^ are requested to he addressed. 
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